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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
SCANDALOUS IMPOSTURE. 

The Principles of Nature ; her Divine Revelations ; 
and a Voice to Mankind, 2 vols. 8vo. Chapman. 
Tus publisher has written a preface to this 
iece of wild and marvellous dupery, which is 
stated to be “‘ by and through Andrew Jackson 
Davis, the ‘Poughkeepsie Seer’ and ‘Clair- 
voyant!’”’ In this Mr. Chapman expounds his 
sense of the duties of a publisher, towards the 
public, and, inter alia, that ‘“‘ he ought not to de- 
cline becoming the publisher of any work, what- 
ever may be the nature of the opinions it puts 
forth,” providing, however, the object be good, 
and the spirit earnest and benign. There is here, 
certainly, a pretty broad margin, or wide latitude 
for the emission of books of an injurious or even 
infamous nature; and the principle is most cen- 
surably seamplied in the present performance, 
which pretends to reveal the visions of a Clair- 
voyant, ‘an ignorant and illiterate p young man, 
i absolutely no knowledge of the 
sciences with which, in his peculiar abnormal 
condition, he displays such an intimate and com- 

prehensive acquaintance.” We have heard of 


A Tool, 
Which knaves do work with, called a Fool; 
but there can be no a of the kind about this 
i ung man oughkeepsie Seer, who 
of having his — 
interpreted by Dr. 


i poser 4 
y izer, and Mr. Fishbough, his 
Scribe( whatever that may be?), who are to receive 


the profits of the publication, Without being 
Clairvoyants, we will venture to prophesy that 
they will not be much, —not anything like what 
General Tom Thumb took back to the United 
States. All the witnesses to the truth of these 
supernatural exhibitions are Americans; and, 
we imagine, the samé individuals who have seen 
the monstrous Sea mt, 89 many thousand 
fathoms ine. the geological tumble over of 
the rocks which formed the Falls of Niagara. 
Mr, Chapman, moreover, relies on the testimony 
of an Englishman.at New York, who sent him 
the work to publish, and assured him that all 
the parties were respectable, honest, and truthful 
men, So there can be little doubt; and no sus- 
picion of imposture, though the matters are 
altogether ineredible and most impossible, For 
upwards of a year was the Seer subjected to 
mesmeric trances or lucid intervals reversed, 
during which he delivered these wonderful 
Many of his descriptions, it is true, 

can only be questioned, and cannot be contra- 
dicted or refuted. For instance, when he tells 
us all about the inhabitants of Mercury, the 
Moon, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
1 (for he left the discovery of that 
Clairyoyance to the calculations of 
and Le Verrier), there is no traveller to 

Say nay to his statements. Neither could the 
Dean of Westminster, with all his profundity, 
x Adam Sedgwick, nor Lyell, nor the great 
‘urchison himself, deny his tnot Vestiges but) 
complete history of the Creation of the World 
millions of before that event has been 
se. £0 by any tradition or record thereof. 
iving being able to give a 


: 1 


rtal coil, and passed the irtevyocable 
Snlarged 121. én 





bourne. In short, though good wine needs no 
bush, there is a Professor Bush who vouches for 
the Seer’s visions, as the grandest philosophy of 
the Universe, including the future world to come, 
that ever sprang from human or inspired facul- 
ties. Daniel is a cypher to Davis; and all 
the Prophets of Israel, the Soothsayers of 
Egypt, the Second-Sighters of Scotland, in- 
cluding Thomas the Rhymer, of Ercildoune 
(now Earlston), and the Necromancers of all the 
Earth besides, are Nincompoops when com- 
a with this far wiser Owl, and its Ivy* 

ush. That the Soul is the cause of the Body 
is only a new way of putting an old theory; 
but the soul ought not to leave the body in the 
scandalous way it does on these clairvoyant ex- 
cursions. It is a wonder the deserted carcase 
does not fall down dead when so deserted. But 
the soul returns again, just as it is expected to 
do to the ancient Egyptian mummies, though 
Mr. Pettigrew has never found any sign of it 
in any of the number he has unrolled, and Mr. 
Arden’s troupe which has recently immigrated or 
been imported by that gentleman, seem as if 
they could only explain their case “by or 
through” such a warlock as Andrew Jackson 
Davis, named no doubt after the famous general 
he has so splendaciously eclipsed. 

Will you suppose German transcendalism 
exaggerated or burlesqued ? Fancy spirit reality, 
and matter no matter. Will you suppose every 
nonsensical idea in the silly cant of the silly, 
called. ‘‘ suggestive ;’’ which means, as we under- 
stand it, something they cannot comprehend, 
and yet must dream to be full of depths simpl 
for that reason—a reason which must lead ail 
common sense folks to estimate it at its real 
value? It is pretty clear that ignorant as the 
Seer is, his reveries savour prodigiously of Kant, 
Mulder, Fichte, Hegel,Oken, Schelling, and other 
Germanic lights, whose darkness they have not 
made visible. For the oracles are Delphic in 
style, and generally smack of that diffuseness 
which is so common in our less ambitious litera- 
ture, and which we intensely abominate; for 
to us it always appears like the dark discharge 
from the cuttle fish, an overflow of ink, to dis- 
colour and obscure all around, so that no object 
can be clearly discerned, and the Fish or the 
Writer escapes detection in the muddle they 
have made. And even in the most innocent 
point of view, there is a great waste of time in 
trying to catch them. 

The main inference seems to be that an abomi- 
nable hoax has been perpetrated, in which hints 
have been taken from the most mystical writers of 
our age, and travestied, exaggerated, and cari- 
catured into hypotheses and systems as ludicrous 
as can be conceived. The whole is an advance 
upon the Seeress of Prevorst. The chief draw- 
back is that the foresights in both cases are 
invariably founded on well known data and 
superstitions, except where they are such as we 
have alluded to in the class which no one can 
controvert, viz., the inhabitation of the stars, the 
pre-creation of our globe, and the kind of life we 
are to lead after we have left it. And apropos 
of the cates part of this pre-science, though 
we said the Clair-et-cetera knew nothing before- 
hand of Uranus, Dr. Bush is ready to swear that 
he (Davis) knew all about it in America, six 





*Quere Ivre Bush? and will not the French Jvresse ex- 
plain something of these matters ? 





months before it was seen in Europe: i.e. in 
March, 1846! Mr. Davis had not only declared 
that there were eight, but that there were nine 
pemewe know a very learned gentleman in 
ondon who has written a very learned treatise 
to show there must be Twelve {and proposed 
good cosmogonical names for them all) ; so that 
it appears to us, if another planet. outside of 
Uranus can confirm the American Seer, it will 
only be a step towards the sublimer speculation of 
our friend of the Twelve Houses. The ‘‘ Scribe’s’’ 
argumentation on these and other astronomical 
questions is glorious, and the annals of humbug 
could not beat it. Believing in Davis Clair, our 
fraternizing brethren will rejoice to learn that the 
People (Peuple) on Saturn are exactly human 
like ourselves ; though, albeit, farther from the 
sun, they are of a higher and more intellectual 
quality, and are neither visited by weakness. (a 
comparative term !) nor disease (another!). The 
Jupiterians, Marsians, Venusians, and Mereur- 
ians, are not so perfect as the Saturnians; and 
the poor Asteroids are uninhabited. With re- 
gard to our own little sphere, the pre-creation 
minutiz of chaos are glibly expounded, and the 
origin of evil is traced to the gift of tongues ; 
before which the natives only looked their 
thoughts innocently, but as soon as they got 
their parts of speech, did not they begin to 
deceive each other, and become the vicious and 
miserable wretches they now are? As for the 
deluge and the peopling of America, the igno- 
rant youth, Mr. Davis, has related every circum- 
stance connected with these revolutionary and 
republican events. As for the Bible histories 
and doctrines, they are repudiated with ridicule 
and laughter. But the antagonistic question be- 
tween Fudge and Revelation is not fit for dis- 
cussion in our page; and but that the partial 
allowance of the latter by the doers of the former 
is so superbly foolish, we would not even notice 
their trimming absurdity. We care not for the 
assumption of the far superhuman endowments 
of this Poughkeepsie Clairvoyant and an ignora- 
mus’s omniscience, and the claim to our entire 
faith in his hallucinations; but if we are called 
upon to submit our credulity to such a test, it 
does seem rather ungenerous, in the spirit of 
competition to treat of elder revelation as not 
emanating from a Supreme power, but from some 
Intelligences a little higher than ourselves, but 
liable to make sad mistakes in their communica- 
tions.to us for our belief and guidance. What 
rubbish is this! Were we to meet the argument, 
even on the score of equality, our superior In- 
telligences are permitted by the great Ruler of 
all to mislead us by their mistakes, and a Yan- 
kee- clown is the revealer of gospel and truth. 
The foolery is monstrous. : 

We must quote a few passages of the origi- 
nal to justify our disgust and contempt for this 
elaborate imposition. 

“Tn the beginning, the Univerccelum was one 
boundless, undefinable, and unimaginable ocean 
of liquid fire ! ‘The most vigorous and ambitious ; 
imagination is not capable of forming an ade- 
quate conception of the height, and depth, and 
length, and breadth thereof. There was’ one 
vast expanse of liquid substance. It was with- 
out bounds—inconceivable—and with qualities 
and. essences incomprehensible. Thi8 was the 
original condition of Matter.- It was without 
forms; for it was but one Form. It had not 
motions; but it was an eternity of Motion, It 
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was without parts; for it wasa Whole. Par- 
ticles did not exist; but the whole was as one 
Particle. There were not suns, but it was one 
Eternal Sun. It had no beginning, and it was 
without end. It had not length; for it was a 
Vortex of one Eternity. It had not circles; for 
it ‘was one infinite Circle. It had not discon- 
nected power ; but it was the very essence of all 
Power. o * * ie * 

“ After an unimaginable elapse of time—al- 
most the annihilation of time to the mind, if an 
attempt is made to calculate the immensity of 
its duration—the constant evolving from the 
Great Centre, of light still more perfected, pro- 
duced innumerable millions of suns, which occu- 

jed another orbit or circle in relation to the 
¢ Parent of their formation! After a cor- 
responding organization of parts, these by 
attraction, condensation, repulsion, and the 
evolution of their own atmospheres, produced 
planets and satellites, in a manner corresponding 
to the infinite formations of the first Circle. 

“‘The extreme heat, the intensity of which 
transcends the utmost conception of thou ‘ht, and 
is as many million d greater than the hot- 
test artificial fire, as the latter is degrees above 
the warmth of the human system,—this heat, 
constantly evolving light so intense that its 
strength would have repulsed planets supposed to 

near its source (if such were ible) from 
their orbits,—formed, by such tion, another 
Circle of Suns.” 

A few more circles are generated, and more, 
as far as we can understand our Knowing-one, 
aré still in progress of formation; but we must 
be more particular about what has been done, 
and a little more cognizable to our limited 
minds, notwithstanding Lord Rosse’s telescope. 
Our Universe (be it be known) belongs to the 
5th Circle of Suns, &c. 

“The condensation of perteies from the sun of 
our own solar system (which stands as a general 
representative of all others in this Circle) has pro- 
duced various strata of earthy formations. ‘The 
first planet is extremely dense, and its surface 
is composed of a mineral and rocky substance. 
It has combinations similar to those upon this 

be, but which are more refined in appearance, 
ough not in guality. This one has been named 
Mercury. 

“The next has formations four in number, the 
last of which has not yet been fully developed : 
and it is less in density of composition than the 
former. This is named Venvs. 

“The third has combinations of earthy sub- 
stances still less dense than the former. The 
number of formations and strata developed is 
Jive, the last being nearly consummated. The 
composition of the first partakes of silica, lime, 
and other mineral developments. And the for- 
mations successively produced in the order of 
development, consist of various species of earth 
) gages until the fourth, and now nearly the 

» is produced. The last of these composes 
the crust, or the fifth geological development of 
the et termed Eartu. 

“The next one in order has corresponding, 
formations. It is not any larger, but is less 
dense than the latter. It is termed Mans. 

“‘The one succeeding this has still a greater 
number of formations, which are still more re- 
fined, in quality aud constitution. This is termed 
JUPITER. 

“The next has formations unequalled by 
those of any planet existing between it and the 
gun to which it belongs. Its composition is still 
less dense and less than the latter. The 
earth that its formations haye developed, is pure, 
fertile, and inconceivably refined. And like the 
Great Sun whence it came, but to which it is as 
the least Particle that composes the eye of the 
smallest insect is to it, it has formed a nebulous 
4 me, and that another,—each of which surrounds 
it still, unbroken and but slightly condensed ; 


a. 


economy. 





but which will ultimately compose other nebu- 
lous masses, the whole of which will form a 
globe which will assume a track according to its 
own specific gravity, as have and do all others. 
This planet is termed Saturn. 

“The planets receding still further from this, 
grow less dense and more refined than those 
preceding. Some of them pursue their orbits 
uncondensed and unstratified. ‘Their orbits are 
immense, but are in proportion to the refinement 
of their constituents, as not being suitable to 
associate with any composition of the sun which 
produced them. From this cause they are re- 
pulsed to the extreme distance that the nature of 
their compositions can allow them to occupy. 
And these are Comets—each of which will 
assume the constitution of a planet of like 
nature with all others in the same circle of for- 
mation.” 

The outsiders (as the jockeys at the Derby 
would say) are briefly disposed of. 

“ A sixth Circle of suns was in order produced ; 
and these contain no fire, less light, and more 
electricity. And having not yet become suns 
properly, by reason of their inherent qualities 
9 ped Bes, they are at this time traver- 
sing almost the bounds of undefinable space, 
The orbit of their revolution surrounds space 
incalculable.” 

The sequent deductions or remarks are worthy 
of such incontrovertible statements ; and in the 
whole of this leading branch of the trick-us-tree 
we see the celebrated theory of progressive de- 
velopment in the “ Vestiges of Creation,” and 
publications upon that work, just adopted as a 
ground-work for the extravagancies of a loose 
irruption into the regions of rationality, possi- 
bility, and the common sense with which Pro- 
vidence has endued mankind—truly much 
wie ery with, and too often stultified by sophis- 
tical and clever impostors. Perhaps our readers 
might like to learn from such authority how the 
Saturnians are off for vegetables, 

“The last developed and most war Being 
a succeeding development of all beneath it, its 
composition is much more perfect than that of 
others. Therefore it stands as an ultimate of the 


vegetable kingdom, sompeelignding the essences 


of all below its high order of being. Its roots 
and trunk are v long and slender, and it 
develops from the bottom of the trunk to the 
shooting forth of the branches, calices corre- 


ianoting to the petals of the bud and its fruit. 
t 


is not high, but grows with exceeding spon- 
taneity ; and it is fitted for the uses of the animal 
It is produced in one half of one of 
the years, at the equator—reproduced twice in 
one of this planet’s years. And this is the most 
useful vegetable upon the surface of Saturn.” 
The animals are equally sublimed (at least 
bear cagrtta for 
‘* The fourth in order, is a form slightly typical 
of the natural man. Its composition being a 
progression of all below it, it exists as a distinct 
species occupying the station becoming its 
ignity and superior nature. It has four limbs, 
two of which serve as organs of motion and navi- 
ation, and the others are rather arms than 
imbs like the former, It is more highly verte- 
brated, and has greater elasticity of ponte than 
those below it. Its body is ie wide, and not 
perfectly round. The sacral bone and hips 
eing much distended, gives it great strength 
and muscular power. Its shoulders being high, 
and its neck corresponding, give it great elasti- 
city in the movements of its A 
“Tts mental organization nearly represents 
that of the human tone. with the exception that 
its knowledge and power of exterior understand- 
ings 8 asses that of man existing on the earth! 
Its head being round and long, still bearing the 
general shape of the human head, gives it a more 
extensive scope of mental comprehension than 


man on earth ;ossesses, Its general disposition | 





is characterized by strong attachments and social 
desires. It has great power of concentration ; 
and its sense of what is naturally right and just, 
is very prominent, Its head being not very hi 
in proportion to its size, causes an absence of 
veneration for the invisible; but it venerates 
things and truths well known and well attested 
by the evidence ofits senses. Hence it deduces 
its convictions from all it sees, and” venerates 
according to the nature of the deductions or 
visible truths presented. It has a strong passion 
for mirth and pleasurable emotions, insomuch 
that its communications are more subtle at times 
when this desire has been excited, than any 
communications of man. It has a powerfully 
retentive memory or susceptibility of repetitions 
of previous impressions. It has strong intellec- 
tual faculties, insomuch that it governs other 
beings below it by its mechanical ingenuity. It 
is, in es terms, a most perfect animal-intel. 
lectual being. 

“But its mental and physical organizations 
are so constructed that the individualization of 
the inner life could not occur; and its natural 
and exterior experience are but instinct to man 
there existing. And the intuition and powers of 
perception with which it is endowed, are no 
more to the sweeping intellect of the human in- 
habitants of that planet, than is the knowledge 
of the orang-outang on this earth: existing, to 
Man, who is governor of all below his exalted 
state of organization !’’ 

In Jupiter the best class of cabbages “‘ is akind 
of zoophyte,—which may be considered as medi- 
ator between vegetable and animal existences, 
For while it sustains a close connection with the 
former kingdom, it throws feelers of sensation 
into the latter; and thus it partakes of both 
vegetable and animal life.” 

The foremost of the animals, here, has ‘‘its 
strength almost incredible; but being charac 
terized by an ingenious and retiri ispositi 
it is very active and forcible only when occasion 
requires. This animal approxfmates to Man,~ 
being the one that constitutes the connecting 
link between the animal and human. organiza- 
tion. Its disposition is, in general terms, com= 
bative, secretive, and ingenious; and these 
qualities, being accompanied by great self-will 
and firmness, it hence possesses wonderful force 
and energy.” 

With regard to the people themselves, ‘‘ they 
do not walk erect, but assume an inclined posi- 
tion, frequently .using their hands and arms in 
walking, the lower extremities being rather 
shorter than the arms according to our standard 
of proportion. And by a modest desire to be 
seen only in an inclined position, they have 
formed this habit, which has become an estab- 
lished custom among them. é 

“Their general characteristics are of a mecha 
nical and intellectual nature, accompanied by 
strong affections and interior love for each other. 
They have great moral developments ; are sub- 
missive, and yet firm and decided in all their in- 
tentions and dealings with each other. Their 
intelligence greatly excels that of Earth's in- 
habitants. ‘They are existing in a state inter 
mediate between the first and second Spheres, in 
knowledge and refinement. 7 

“Their form of countenance displays thé 
— and workings of their inward 4 

‘here is a peculiar prominence of the upper Up, 
this consisting of a complex and interwoven mass 
of fibres, the action of which gives great expres 
sion to inward thoughts and feelings; which 
expression among them constitutes the 
mode of conversation. Therefore they can not 
think one thing and speak another ; for their 
expression would betray their inward sen- 
timents. 

“There is a great deal of ntleness and 
amiability manifested through their nn: 
and inasmuch as the external form correspon! 
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to the inward principle, all the external com- 
munications with each other are inflowings of 
interior affection. And as they are highly sus- 
ible to universal love, they are incessantly 
expressing this by the congenial radiations of 
their expressive countenances. * e ,..% 
«Their constitutions being composed of light 
and changing particles, they soon change their 
form of existence. They do not die, but rather 
sink into repose by an expansion of their inte- 
riors which seek more agreeable spheres, And 


this as a mere metamorphosis, they 
escape with transports of delight; and they are 
hence pleased wi 


the evanescent existence of 


moh Trash ! What would the Jupiterians say 
to thee if whis' in their superior sphere, 
reason “ perfectly by induction and from corre- 
spondences, that whatsoever may be the specific 
uality of their affections and delights, these are 
it ultimately centered in the proper comprehen- 
sion of all that is connected with their state of 
mental association. And all affections that are 
breathed forth from their interiors, are so charm- 
ingly typified upon their exteriors, and even the 

tation itself is —_ * emblem of ag 
and purity, that an unspeakable appreciation o: 
rot pao interior affections is reciprocally 
established in their minds !”” 

Of the Marsian folk all we shall tell is that 
“the upper part of the face has a lively, yel- 
lowish cast, and that radiations as it were, pro- 
ceed from the forehead, the eyes, and the flush 
of the cheeks. The lower part of the face is of 
a different colour; being rather dark, with a 

i of the above radiations ~~ —— 

ir physical constitutions. ey have no 
w ph their face, but this is a representa- 
i it. And encompassing the lower part of 
face, neck, and ears (the back part of the neck 
ing particularly prominent), this darkish sub- 
extends around to the back, where it is 
joined with the hair of the neck ; the top of the 
ing entirely free from any such appear- 
is almost all watery; the inhabitants 
one side resemble us gore’ a other 
are tall, stout, and physically ener- 
ae and hen nom when compared with 
ma on Earth. ‘They have a savage and fero- 
ious disposition, and are very cruel and unkind. 
They are destitute of all conceptions of right ; 
they do not receive the spontaneous promptings 
and approbations that naturally flow from the 
spiritual principles of man. They are ignorant 
ofhigher states, and form no conception of the 
beauty of goodness and refinement. They are 
in a less perfect condition mentally than any in- 
habitants upon thesurface of the earth: physically, 
they are several times stronger than the latter. 
are full, heavy, and giant-like.”” 
Mercurians are but poor creatures—sorts 
orang-outangs. 

But we will not pursue this tissue of fraud 

ther. 


of cleyer quacks, we deliver it over to them for 
belief and guidance. 
But before we close this notice we must 
having treated the work with an 
tidicule. As it proceeds from profane to 
subjects, it lapses from such sheer non- 
f we have quoted, into the grossest 
infidelity. The Old Testament first, and then 
pS ral are taken up and sipeaneet with 
jests at their history, prophecies, miracles, 
ind Christian belief. Jesus and Swedenborg 
id Fourier are only compared to assign the 
Muperiority to the two latter, The <A; es are 
and at. In short, the whole 
is questioned, contradicted, and denied. 





The doctrines of Original sin, the Atonement, 
Faith, and Regeneration, are spoken of as a mass 
of disgusting rubbish, which have only had the 
effect of keeping mankind back from Communism 
and the Millennium. 

Perhaps we ought not to have directed atten- 
tion to so mad and vile a publication ; but we 
do think that its absurdity, folly, ignorance, and 
impudence must be a sufficient antidote to its 
poisons, 








MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


Sir Theodore Broughton; or, Laurel Water. By 
G, P. R. James, Esq. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Buiwer’s “Eugene Aram” showed us howgenius 
and art could surmount the greatest difficulty 
in fictious writing, namely, the creation and 
sustenance of interise interest, though the whole 
pet and catastrophe were previously known. 
.0 acertain extent the present work displays 
similar powers, and the difference is, that whilst 
in “ Eugene Aram’’ nearly the whole dramatic 
action circles closely round the true tragic 
centre, in “Sir Theodore Broughton,” the main 
incident is kept for the consummation of a 
delightfully invented etory, and the introduction 
of characters altogether new to the original 
ground. Thus we have two prominent love 
affairs, both skilfully interwoven with and 
hinging yt the career of Broughton; and we 
have the Rayening Crow (a Major Bartrum who 
had been naturalised among the wild Red men 
of America; Colonel Lutwich, a strikin r- 
sonage, and other less important Parts, in fas 
heroines and heroes, sketched with all the skill 
and fidelity to nature for which the author is so 
highly celebrated. With regard to the leading 
points, Mr. James lays an excellent foundation 
in the will-making and death of Sir Walter 
Broughton, the grandfather of the poisoned 
victim; and the disappointment of Captain 
Donellan, who was appointed next heir in 
the entail, and one of the guardians of the 
young Theodore. In pursuance of his vil- 
anous designs, he sends his kinsman to 
London, with the view to have him sacrificed 
to dissoluteness ; and to ensure this unholy end, 
ives him a tutor in Dr. Gamble, and attendant 
argrave, two as well drawn and infamous tools 
as might be employed on such service. Their 
proceedings involve the whole conduct of the 
three volumes both in great things and small ; 
and the final issue of the Laurel Water tragedy 
only occupies a few pages at the end, to unravel 
the complications which have previously existed. 
The scenes are various, and curiosity is kept 
alive by adventures arising out of intrigues and 
conspiracies, with their concomitant dangers, 
defeats, and results. But by an understood 
compact between us and our readers, all this to 
us is secret and forbidden intelligence, for the 
retention of which we shall endeavour to make 
some amends by quoting Mr. James’s reflections 
on the actual case which made so extraordinary 
a sensation in our criminal annals. 

“T had long,” he says, “known the general 
facts connected with the death of Sir Theodo- 
sius Boughton, and had dwelt upon them with 
much interest ; but the minute details were more 
difficult to be obtained, and I was prepossessed 
with an idea, very generally entertained, that 
Captain Donellan, who was executed for th 
murder of the young baronet, was his guardian 
as well as his brother-in-law. In such circum- 
stances, the relative position of the two parties 
seemed to me to open a fine field for the display 
of strong and dangerous passions, and no bad 
~ sen | of drawing instructive lessons from 
their ts. The work was about one-third 
finished when, after considerable pan, ren I 
obtained a ey beg the trial of Captain Donellan, 

reported 


as Gurney’s short-hand notes, 
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and an impression of a very painful nature was 
produced upon my mind. I became convinced 
that Captain Donellan had been convicted upon 
insufficient evidence. I do not by any means 
intend to imply that I felt at all confident of his 
innocence ; but merely, that there was not suf- 
ficient prost to justify his conviction. Some 
doubts I had, indeed, previously entertained 
from traditions preserved at Rugby and in its 
neighbourhood ; but when I Me the evidence 
of the famous John Hunter, those doubts were 
changed into a strong and abiding impression 
that Donellan was condemned without fair legal 
proof. 

‘It must be remarked that the father of Sir 
Theodosius, when by no means an old man, 
died as suddenly as his son; and although the 
evidence of John Hunter was given very cauti- 
ously, yet, in the following portion of his ex- 
amination, he states a clear and decided opinion, 
which ought to have greatly damaged the case 
for the prosecution in the minds of the jury... I 
may premise that it had been attempted to prove, 
first, that the body of the young baronet dis- 
played evident traces of poison ; and, secondly, 
that the symptoms which immediately preceded 
his death could proceed from nothing but. the 
effects of one particular poison, called laurel 
water. John Sonia was then asked, after 
hearing the whole details, exactly as the other 
medical witnesses had heard them, what infer- 
ence he could draw from the appearances oe 
sented by the corpse. He answered, ‘Tl 
whole appearances upon the dissection explai 
nothing but putrefaction ;’ and again, in reply to 
the question, ‘ Are those appearances you have 
heard described, such, in your judgment, as are 
the results of putrefaction in dead subjects ?” 
he said, ‘ Entirely.’ 

‘The examination then proceeds thus : 

‘* Counsel.—‘ Are the symptoms that appeared 
after the medicine was given, such as necessarily 
conclude that the person had taken poison ?” 

‘*Hnnter.— Certainly not.’ 

“Counsel.— If an apoplexy had come on, 
would not the symptoms have been nearly or 
somewhat similar ?” 

‘“‘ Hunter.—‘ Very much the same.’ f 

‘‘ The last reply in his examination in chief is 
also very important. Thé counsel observed, 
‘Then, in your judgment upon the appearances 
the gentlemen have described, no inference can 
be drawn from thence that Sir Theodosius 
Boughton died of poison ?” 

“He answered, ‘certainly not. It does not 
give the least suspicion.’ 

“Now the judge, in summing up, remarks 
thus upon the evidence of John Hunter, such 
as I have stated it to have been: ‘Ican hardly 
say what his opinion is, forhe does not seem to 
have formed any opinion at all upon the matter.” 

“Tt appears to me, on the contrary, that he 
had formed the most decided opinion that no 
inference of poison was to be drawn either from 
the symptoms that Pager wong death, or the ap- 
pearance of the body after death, both main 
points in the case for the prosecution. Add to 
this, that no distillation of laurel leaves was 
traced to Captain Donellan; that it was never 
shown that he had ever possessed a laurel leaf; 
that he was never proved to have had access to 
the room in which the bottle stood, the contents 
of which were supposed to be poison ; and you 
reduce the case to this,—that Sir Theodosius 
Boughton died very suddenly, after having in- 
dulged for a considerable period in great ex- 
cesses, and being at the time somewhat in bad 
health ; and that the conduct of Captain Do- 
nellan after his death was extraordinary ai 
somewhat suspicious, 

“Tt is to be remarked, however, that all the 
most suspicious circumstances rested upon the 
evidence of Lady Boughton, the mother of the 
dead man, who with her own hands gaye him 
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the liquid, as a medicine, which was afterwards 
supposed to have been the poison, and whom 
Donellan. indirectly charged with | having 
poisoned her son, e suspicious circumstance 
of his having rinsed out the bottle even before 
the: young man was dead, was stated by Lady 
Boughton to have taken place at a time when 
two maids must have been in the room, as she 
mentions the occupation of ‘ one of the maids.’ 
But one was dead at the time of the trial, and 
the other was not even asked if she had re- 
marked the fact, or seen Captain Donellan do 
anything with the bottles. It is, moreover, 
worthy of notice, that Lady Boughton contra- 
dicted herself, as to whether Sir Theodosius 
spoke’to her after taking the medicine ; that she 
varied in her testimony before the coroner and 
at the trial, adding some circumstances on the 
latter occasion ; and that, from the testimony of 
the coachman, it appears she very soon endea- 
‘voured to cast suspicion upon Donellan, which 
2would account for some of the efforts made by 
‘him toprove: his innocence before he was di- 
zectly accused. 

a counsel for prisoners charged with 
felony not being permitted in those days to 
address the jury in behalf of their client, none 
of these points were brought prominently for- 
‘ward at the trial, for the judge, in this case, 
certainly did not act as counsel for the prisoner, 
Doubtless, had he been permitted, Mr. Newn- 

who cross-examined the witnesses on 
behalf: of Donellan, with very great skill and 
acumen, would have called attention. to the 
various facts I have mentioned, and would also 
have pointed out, that if the conduct of Captain 


Boughton, was extraordinary, so was that of 
Lady Boughton, who, while her son was yet 
living, though terribly convulsed, does not seem 
to have made the slightest effort to restore him. 
She. sent a servant on horseback, it is true, for 
@ medical man, — that Captain Donellan 
joined, giving up his own horse for the purpose. 
as the swiftest. But she seems to have aanited 
no restoratives, to have used no means whatever 
for her son’s recovery—not even such as would 
have been applied in the case of a person in a 
-fit; but _ —— to wipe 
r son’s li isputing with 
Donellan about the bottles _ the dirty clothes, 
away into the other room. The 
th was certainly extraordinary ; 


upon the death of. Sir Theodosius. 


and 

conduct of 
and no great affection or attention seems to have 
been shown by either to the unhappy young 


man. 
“*It may also be noticed, that, on a 


. 


previous 


. by the same 
spemecssy who furnished the medicine which 
the de of his death, made hiva ¢ malin ingly 

on the day im exceeding] 
ill, and_ produced vomiting ; and also that S 
was in the habit of keeping large quantities of 
¢ in his room, using it to poison fish with 

very little caution. 

‘Srensnten guint of importance, as taken in 
connection with other facts, was strongly urged 
against the prisoner at the trial ; but which, 


Donellan 4 
the young baronet’s guardian, from which the 
- counsel for. the ation and the judge in- 
— sary eg or fr my en org, 
prevent the body from opened ; but 
confess that this is made clear to me; for 

only did Don in his. second letter, 
cheerfull y assent to the examination, but he 
polatediy requested Sir William to be at. Law- 
when the autopsy took pisce which 

would effectually have prevented the possibili 
, of deferring or omitting the investigation. .The 
distance was only eight or ten miles from Sir 





William Wheeler’s house to Lawford Hall, and 
therefore there was every probability that he 
would accede to this request ; but, from some 
inconceivable point of delicacy, he did not 
choose to go, agri be to suppose that Donel- 
lan requested him to be present at the dissection, 
although his words would not bear that inter- 
pretation for a moment, merely desiring his 
presence at Lawford Hall. The ges and 
surgeon who attended to open the body, declined 
to do it, from the state of putrefaction in which 
it appeared ; and because Captain Donellan in- 
formed them that an examination was desired 
for the satisfaction of the family, without men- 
tioning that a suspicion of poison was enter- 
tained, the inference was drawn that he wished 
the examination not to take place. It is clear, 
however, that he sent for them, that he re- 

uested them to open the body, that he invited 
Sir William Wheeler to be at the Hall at the 
time; and, moreover, that he was so careless 
upon the whcle matter, that the very letter 
from Sir William Wheeler, in which he desired 
the body to be opened, ‘ not to satisfy his cu- 
riosity, but the public,’ fell into the hands of 
Mr. Powell, the apothecary, and was read by 
him, by some wverscoam ram mistake. I cannot 
see that any presumption o: Ene can be fairly 
established from this part of Donellan’s conduct, 
for there is quite as much on the one side as 
the other; and it was perfectly natural that a 
man in his situation should, in the whole trans- 
actions connected with this event, be some- 
what agitated and confused, when he knew that 
suspicions were entertained of his having com- 
mitted a great crime, and had reason to believe 
that the steps employed were directed to obtain 
evidence against him. 

“TI do not wish it to be supposed for one 
moment, that I entertain the slightest suspicion 
of Lady Boughton having been criminally acces- 
sory to the death of her son, for I entertain none. 
But it is clear to me that she was strongly pre- 
judiced against Donellan, and that her evidence 
was seriously and crane affected by her 
prejudices. Nor do I mean to say that I am by 
any means convinced that Donellan was inno- 
cent, for the case was one ofdoubt. But I must 
contend that three thi are plain, from the 
evidence taken at the trial: first, there was no 
sufficient proof that Sir Theodosius Boughton 
died by poison at all; secondly, that if he did 
die of poison, there is no proof that it was laurel 
water ; thirdly, that if he did die of poison, and 
that poison was laurel water, there was not suf- 
ficient evidence to show that Captain Donellan 
administered it, or put itin his way, for the pur- 
pose of procuring his death. 

“Such a conviction having been produced in 
my mind by a careful perusal of the evidence, 
and it not suiting me to change the whole plan 
of my story, I have made such alterations in the 
work as I trust will prevent any reader from 
supposing that I wish, in this book, to give even 
my own impressions and opinions regarding the 
painful tragedy of Lawford Hall.” 

pr 3 every chapter is prefaced with exam- 
ples of those brief but finely-observant remarks 
and characteristic sketches, with which Mr. 
James never fails to enrich his narratives, For 
ite ious thing to k, all 

tis a curious mark, amongst 
the varieties in nature, and all the sahaiee een 
binations which are continually taking place, 
the different effects that oxtemal objects produce 
upon the minds of different men. To many a 
one, ht up even in the hardening practice 
of the law, a visit to an old man on the very verge 
of the grave—feeble, decrepit, Sosaged, and yet 
with many of the worst passions and weaknesses 
of our human nature escorting him as it were to 
Bo : d then a walk _ seetiahted 
ong and gloomy passage, but dimly li , 
with arow of pointed arched windows on one 





side, and some stone tracery and curious 
tesque figures on the other, to a lib: filled with 
old books, those tombstones of the mind—would 
have suggested some grave and even melancholy 
reflections. But Mr. Mullins was a man of the 
world, who very seldom gave himself the trouble 
to moralize, and whose upon imagination 
were very few. He dealt with all things out of 
his own family, sharply, acutely, decisively ; 
bringing to bear upon them the powers of a 
strong intellect; acting amongst them with 
vigorous character and firm purses ; and judg: 
ing of men very justly both by natural tact and 
long experience. He had a high sense of honour, 
and was by no means a cold-hearted or an unfeel- 
ing man ; but intellect was always redominant, 
He was in fact judgirig everything he saw ag he 
went through life, as if his bosom were a court, 
and he were the presiding magistrate. I do not 
mean to say that his decisions were always ac- 
curate. hose are? But they were always 
well weighed, though the constant habit of judg: 
ing rendered his decisions very rapid.” 

ith this single touch, we commend to novel 
readers one of the most pleasant and interesting 
of the class which it adorns. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 

No. 1.—The Zoology of the Voyage of H. M. 8, 

Samarang, &c. ited by Arthur Adams, 

R.N., F.L.8S. Fishes; by Sir John Richard- 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve. 

No. 2.—Conchologia Iconica. Part 61, By Lovell 

Reeve, F.R.S. The same. 
In this latest part of this latter splendid work, 
we have the monograph of the genus Bulimus, 
accurately finished and superbly coloured in 
nine plates, each containing a number of speci- 
mens. 

‘The beautiful. forms (says the introduction) 
and varieties of shells produced by those air- 
breathing mollusks, which, under the generic 
appellation of Bulimus, constitute an important 
division of the great tribe of Snars, have become 
objects of especial interest to the conchologist, 
owing to the zeal with which a few enterprising 
scientific travellers have lately. penetrated into 
tropical countries in pursuit of them. It is, 
however, to the productive exertions of Mr. 
Cuming that we are mainly indebted for the 
newer and more attractive subjects of the present 
monograph. The researches of this ardent natu- 
ralist in the arid plains on the west side of the 
Andes, in the dense woods of West Columbia 
and Central America, and, more recently, in the 
luxuriant open forests of the Philippine Islands, 
whilst they present an instructive contrast, 
exceed any result the most sanguine collector 
could have anticipated. In the dry and barren 
regions of Western Chili and Peru, the Bulimi 
are mostly small and of comparatively fragile 
structure; but in the beautiful islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago, where climate and vege- 
tation combine to favour the growth of arboreal 
species, the genus is represented with prolific 
splendour. . Cuming must have truly felt 

e one transported to the fabled garden of the 
Hesperides, when beholding the lofty trees of 
these sunny isles laden with snails of such mag- 
nificent proportions. Aladdin, in the Arabian 
tale, could not, surely, have contemplated the 
rich clusters of vari-coloured fruit in the garden 
of the African Magician with more astonish- 
ment, nor probably gathered ‘it with’ more 
avidity.” 

Inthe furtherhistory of Mr. Cuming’s valuable 
researches, from which the work is entirely 
illustrated, it is told: 

‘Tn illustration of theremarkable droughttliat 
preyails in Northern Chili, and of its effect upon 
molluscous life, I am tempted to repeat, in brief, 
an anecdote related to me by Mr. Cuming. On 
the arrival of our friend at the Port of Copiapo 
in 1829, he discovered the beautiful Bulimu 
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Broderipiti in considerable numbers, in the 
fissures of the rocks that may be seen here and 
there in thesandy plains ofthat country. Find- 
ing a large i gl pe of them dead, with the 
ook parts entirely decomposed, he requested a 
solitary inhabitant of the place to collect as 
many specimens as he could pick out alive 
whilst Pe asetiled himself with botanizing. 
Returning from his excursion, Mr, Cuming was 
greatly isappointed to find that among the 
quantity his Chilian collector had accumulated, 
there was scarcely one in a living state. Upon 
remonstrating with him for his inattention, the 
native replied: ‘ only wait till the dews come, 
and they will beall alive again.’ Mr. Cumin 

joined: ‘I suppose you mean when it rains. 

eman, however, in perfect astonishment in- 
quired what he meant; though a sexagenarian, 
he had never heard of such a thing as rain. 

“The Bulimi vary in their mode of propagation : 

ies, with the lip of the shell simple, 
ate mostly viviparous, whilst those with a 
reflected lip are oviparous. * e * 

“ Turing to New Holland we are unexpect- 
edly surprised to find that the genus is repre- 
sented to an extremely limited extent. I am 
not aware of more than three species having 
been found in this wide expanse of country, 
although several fine Helices have been dis- 
covered; and in a region of which the Fauna 
and Flora exhibit so luxuriant and distinctive 
a character, the scarcity of a genus of so much 
i in the Eastern Isles is remarkable. 
The same observation applies to New Zealand, 
from whence, so far as the interior of the islands 
ofthat group has been visited, no more than one 
or two species have been received. In Africa 
the Bulimi are almost as great strangers as in 
the localities just gee of; throughout the 
whole extent of land yet explored of this vast 
continent, searcely a dain species have been 
obtained, The Bulimi are here replaced by 
Achatine. Such a phenomenon may also be 
observed in some of the islands of the Pacific ; 
in the Sandwich Islands the Bulimi are replaced 
by the genus Achatinella, and in the Society 
Islands their place is occupied by the Partule. 
In the West Indies the genera Achatina and 
Glandina.seem to prevail. Howsoever abundant 
isthe genus Bulimus in most of the islands of 
the Eastern Archipelago, few species appear to 
inhabit the great territories of India and China. 
Onthe coast of Borneo a beautiful species was 
recently discovered by Mr. Adams, of H,M.S. 
Samarang, by the accidental falling of a huge 
tree, in a woody islet situated between Banguey 
and Balambangan, but they are of rare occur- 


rence in that locality. In Europe, where nature | 5,,+ 


is exposed to the vicissitudes of a colder climate, 


the Bulimi are mostly small, and exhibit no er 


brillianey.of colour, So, also, in the extensive 
porno 4 North America, where no more than 
a few insignificant species are known to exist. 
Itis in the richly fertile and woody district of 
Columbia, that the genus Bulimus is represented 
with a magnificence little inferior to that of the 
Philippine Islands; here they are large enough 
and sufficiently abundant to be roasted and 
eaten by the aeetiainen as a frequent article of 
food. Several fine species, entirely new to 
science, have been collected in Venezuela and 
New Granada by Mr. Linden, an assiduous 
Botanical Traveller, only within the last twelve- 
month, at an altitude of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet, 
and many more, no doubt, dwell in undisturbed 
tolitude in the vast interior of this immense 
continent. It is extremely probable that a 
large portion of South America yet remains to 
be by the adventurous naturalist, where 


there is no doubt afine expanse of forest country, 
grand in extent, rich in foliage, and sae ye | 
all the elements favourable to the growth an 
beauty of arboreal mollusks.” 


A portrait of Mx. Cuming is prefixed to this 





part, and the figures of the whole series are of 
the natural size, and most accurately coloured, 
The text also abounds with important criticisms 
on the species and synonyms of other authors ; 
whilst it embodies a vast amount of information 
on the habits, modes of development, progress 
of growth, localities, and circumstances of 
habitation, resulting from the communicated 
experience of Mr. Cuming; but the following 
examples will better illustrate our statement : 
“On the rarity of certain species.—The genus 
Cypexa (Courcy) presents little diversity of 
form, but a variety of colouring; it contains 
several very distinct and characteristic species of 


€ | unusual rarity, and which our country can alone 


boast of possessing. Of these the C. princeps and 

, in our national collection, are perfectly 
unique. It seems curious that Nature should 
not have exercised her accustomed prodigality 
in the perpetuation of these species, for instead 
of being the solitary living witnesses of an 
extinct period of the world’s history, whose 
fauna only remains to us in a fossil state, they 
are a new creation framed with an exuberance 
of character, quite unapproached by any other.” 

“ Onhabits of Mollusks.—The Chitonelli are very 
singular in their habits, and are rarely found to 
associate with Chitons; in Chili and along the 
whole south-west coast of America abounding 
with that genus to the extent of some fifty or 
sixty species, not a my x Chitonellus is known 
to exist; and in the Philippine Islands, where 
there are but few Chitons, Mr, Cuming collected 
the Chitonellus in plenty and of extraordinary 
dimensions. They were found dwelling in holes 
and cavities, either of natural formation or 
bored by other mollusks, into which they force 
themselves by attenuating their bodies in a 
manner truly surprising. At the island of 
Zebu, where Mr. Cuming collected a consider- 
able number, they live partially or entirely im- 
bedded in holes and circuitous crevices in the 
coral rocks, sometimes turning completely at 
right angles, and at — again; those that 
were only partially imbedded, having attenuated 
and forced themselves into smaller holes than 
were adequate to contain them, the posterior 
part of the body hung down fat and swollen, and 
invariably separa‘ from the anterior half 
whenever any force was used to draw the animal 
from its hiding place. Mr. Cuming did not find 
the Chitonelli under any other circumstances, 
and could only obtain specimens entire by 
splitting the masses of coral in which they were 
imbedded, attenuated in many instances to a foot 
or more in length.” 

“‘ Example of Observations onGeographical Distri- 
ion.—It is a curious circumstance in the geo- 
aphical distribution of the Haliotide, that few 
if any are to be found where Chitons abound; 
as if they exchanged places to a certain extent 
in the two hemis Sen. There are a few species 
from California, but along the western coast of 
South America, where Chitons are most abundant, 
not any are found, and only one small species, 
the H. pulcherrima, at any of the islands of the 
Pacific. They inhabit the coasts of China, 
Japan, Ceylon, Mozambique, Cape of Good 
Hope, Borneo and the Philippine ds; butthe 
greater number of species, and the most remark- 
able, are from New a some the continent - 
New Holland, displayi e uliarity 

ign which ay eonckoies the fauna 
of those isolated regions.”’ 

The Zoology of Capt. Belcher’s voyage com- 
mences auspiciously and brilliantly with the 
Fishes by Sir John Richardson. There are 
no’ fewer than ten admirably executed plates, 
representing several strange novelties, of which 
we may say from their figures, “‘ they are fear- 
fully made.” The scientific definitions are all 
that could be desired. 








THE COURT OF GEORGE ITI, 
[Second notice.] 


We go forward withour review of this curious 
work ; and our first quotation is both piquant 
and singularly characteristic. On Walpole pro- 
posing his famous Excise measure, the Oppo- 
sition Lords, and some who deserted him on the 
occasion, sent Lord Stair as their ambassador to 
the Queen, “in order to try how far they 
could work either on her reason or her fear, by 
telling her in the strongest terms the unfitness 
and unpopularity of the point pushed by her 
favourite, by setting forth the hazards she ranin 
maintaining him in it, and endeavouring to per- 
suade her of the impossibility there was, in this 
universal discontent, that he should be able to 
carry it through.” 

The narrative proceeds : 

“* He was reckoned a man of honour and inte- 
ty, and though he had much more of the pro- 
ion of money in his conduct than is common 

to his countrymen, yet the desire of getting it 
was as predominant in his composition as in the 
most thrifty Scotchman of them all. He had 
been ill with Sir Robert Walpole some years ago, 
but upon the Duke of Queensberry’s resigning 
his employment of Vice-Admiral of Scotland, his 
Lordship, forgetting all former wrongs and re-' 
sentment, wrote a most submissive letter to Sir 
Robert, full of the strongest professions of fu- 
ture friendship and good behaviour, and desired 
to succeed the Duke of Queensberry. He didso; 
but notwithstanding this boon being granted, he 
soon recurred to grumbling, complaining, and 
every other mark of his former discontent, ex- 
cept retiring to Scotland. His Lordship was of 
a very warm, pune temper, and when he was 
angry did not hesitate to express his being so in 
very strong and irritating terms. 

‘“* In the audience he asked of the Queen, he 
opened his embassy by telling her, that he had 
long thought himself neglected and ill used by 
those who were at the head of the Administra- 
tion, but he assured her Majesty it was not that 
which now prompted him to give her this trou- 
ble; for, notwithstanding that ill usage, whilst 
the King’s measures and the points proposed by 
his ministers in Parliament had been such as 
were not detrimental to the nation, her Majesty 
was very sensible that he had never from pique 
or ill humour given any opposition or aimed at 
obstructing whatever had been thought proper 
to be done. He hoped, he said, that her Ma- 
jesty would give herself the trouble one moment 
to reflect on his past conduct, and was sure she 
could not then help being so just to him as to 
own that this was strictly true ; and since it was 
so, he hoped her Majesty would likewise have 
candour enough to belieye, that the strong de- 
clarations he had made against the great point 
of Excise now in debate, had been entirely 
owing to a thorough conviction that if the per- 
sonal enemies of Sir Robert Walpole and the 
most determined Jacobites in the kingdom had 
been to suggest a measure that would be the 
surest to serve their cause, to ruin Sir Robert 
Walpole, and endanger even the security of her 
family in this kingdom, they could not have 
pitched on a scheme more conducive to these 
ends. The scheme, he told her, was injudi- 
ciously at first concerted and hastily un en 5 
that it was known to have been so now even by 
Sir Robert himself, and was only at present 
pushed by him in obstinacy, because he would 
not own himself guilty of an error, which must 
end in his disgrace or the total ruin of the nation. 
But .as Sir Robert was reduced by his rashness, 
by a wantonness in power, or by a want of judg- 
ment to this fatal option; self-preservation, ob- 
stinacy, and pride, had made him choose even to 
risk his master’s Crown by alienating the affec- 
tions of his subjects and forcing a schene upon 
them contrary to their universal remonstrances 
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rather than submit tu oyu that he had been de- 
ceived, and in consequence of that deception 
had endeavoured to deceive her Majesty and the 
King. ‘But, Madam, though your Majesty 
knows nothing of this man but what he 

you himself, or what his creatures and flatterers, 
ptompted by himself, tell you of him, yet give 
me leave to assure your Majesty that in no age, 


in no reign, in no country was ever any minister 
; ign, ii 


80 as the man you support. 
He is hated by the army, because he is known to 
per them against his will, and hated by the 
try forsupporting them at all ; he is hated by 
theclergy; because they know the su theyre- 
céive from him is policy, contrary to his principles 
of Whigisth, and a support he makes them earn at 
a dear rate ; he is hated by the city of London, 
because he never did anything for the trading 
part/ofit, nor aimed at any interest of theirs but 
a‘cotrupt influence over the directors and gover- 
nots ‘of the great monied companies ; he is hated 
by'all the Scotch to a man, because he is known 
to have combated every mark of favour the King 
his been so to confer on any of that nation ; 
and “He is little better beloved by many English- 
hmen;‘¢ven of those who vote with him and 
sérve under him. His power being thus univer- 
sally “dreaded, and his measures being thus uni- 
versally disliked, and yout Majesty being thought 
his'protectréss ; give me leave to say, Madam, 
thé odium incurred by his oppressions and injus- 
ti¢e # hot entirely confined to his own Mm : 
and as everybody, Madam, does imagine that he 
catinot be so blind, so deaf, and so insensible as 
not to see, hear, and know himself obnoxious to 
the people of all ranks and denominations in the 
kingdom—-so it is thought the only resource he 
tiow has is to throw power into the hands of the 
Gown. where he must take refuge, and from 
hence alone he can hope for protection, Peo- 
ple are confirmed in this opinion by this enslaving 
scheme of Excises, which they neither do nor 
ean think upon in any other light. And if your 
Majesty thinks the English so degenerated, and 
the minds of the people so enslaved, as to receive 
chains without 5 ing against those who 
endeavour to fasten them ; if you are willing to 
risk the power the law has given to the Crown, 
in order to add an illegal authority inconsistent 
with the fundamental pencioles this Govern- 
ment; if you wish to do it and think it can be 
done, you are in the right to persevere in the 
maintenance of this project and projector, and in 
contradiction to the manifest bent of the nation, 
Ensdon of the universal clamour of the 
in defiarice of an irritated people, and 
in a thorough di d to the nature of the 
Constitution and the laws of a free country. 
That he absolutely governs your Majesty nob: 
doubts, and very few scruple to say; they own 
you have the appearance of power, and say you 
ate contented with the a ance, whi l the 
reality of power is his, derived from the King, 
conveyed through you, and vested in him. The 
King is looked upon as the engine of his minis- 
ter’s ambition, and your interest and influence 
over him as the secret spri by which this 
Imi gives motion to all his master’s actions. 
‘No greater proof can be given of the infinite 
sway this man has usurped over you, Madam, 
‘than in the very instance I have given of his 
first personal injury to me, which is the prefer- 
ence he has given Lord Isla to me on every 
occasion, both here and in Scotland: for what 
cannot that_man persuade you to, who can make 
you, } am, love a Cam; ? The only two 
-men in this country who ever vainly hoped or 
dared to attempt to set a mistress’s power up in 
Opposition to yours were Lord Saad his 
brother the Duke of Argyle ; yet one of the men 
who strove to dislodge you by this method from 
the King’s bosom, is the man your favourite has 
thought fit to lace the nearest to his; a man; 
too, who is as little useful in his public character 
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as aunable in his private one ; one as mean in his 
conduct as in his aspect, and who acts no more 
like a man of quality than he looks like one; a 
‘man of as little “a as principle, and no more 
ith any commission that re- 


fit to be trusted wi 
quires ability and judgment than with one that 
requires honesty and fidelity.’ 

“Here the Queen interrupted the thread of 
Lord Stair’s invectives, and told him, in the first 
place, with regard to Lord Isla and himself, that 
she neither was nor desirefl to be informed of 
the causes of the misunderstandings between 
them; that she should be a very incompetent 
judge of the particulars if they were before her, 
and desired not to be made acquainted with 
them, because she should be as unwilling to 
speak her opinion if she had been able to form 
one, as she was now to enter into the dispute 
without having any opinion about it at all; that 
it was not her business to canvass the private 
characters and quarrels of those the King 
thought fit to employ, and, therefore, whenever 
his a a of Lord Isla to her, she 
desired he d remember he was speaking of 
the King’s servant and to the King’s wife. 

“This rebuke silenced Lord Stair on Lord 
Isla’s chapter, and when he resumed his speech, 
he told her Majesty, that his reason for saying 
what he had done, was not so much from his 
own. personal resentment to Lord Isla, as to let 
her Majesty know what sort of men these were, 
and _— the —_ thought of — — — 
the happiness of being most distinguis: y 
the honoet and judicious minister she main- 
tained; and though he was not allowed to tell 
the faults of those this minister espoused, he 
hoped at least he might be at liberty to speak 
the merit of those he endeavoured to depress ; 
and if he had that liberty, the list would consist 
of the names of every man of worth, honour, 
and probity in her Court. ‘Your Majesty little 
thinks of the defection there will be among the 
nobility on this point. I know it to be such (for 
it is not conjecture) as will startle not only your 
minister when it breaks out, but even his master 
and yourself. I know it will be such as will 
make it ——— for this Bill to pass the 
Lords, t er and corruption may force 
it through the Commons. _ This being the case, 
I would oppose it even in policy, were my con- 
science quite out of the question; but if polic 
were as strong on the other side, yet, 
think it so wicked, so dishonest, so slavish a 
scheme, that my conscience would no more per- 
mit me to vote for it than his ought to have per- 
mitted him to project it.’ 

“When Lord Stair talked of his conscience 
with such solemnity, the Queen (the whole con- 
versation being in ch) cried out—‘ Ah, my 
Lord! ne me parlez point de conscience ; vous 
me faites évanouir.’ Lord Stair was extremely 
shocked and nettled at this exclamation, and 
said he hoped no action of his had ever betrayed 
any want either of conscience or honour, and 
that his whole life had been guided by the 
strictest laws of both: and since it had been so, 
he assured her Majesty, he had no notion that 
the profli of mankind could be such, as to 
make it ble for her favourite to find a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons who, with re- 
peated obstinate injustice and a shameless viola- 
tion of their trust, would persevere in passing a 
Bill so evidently opposite to the inclinations of 
their constituents, so ive of their interests 
and their liberties, and so contradictory to their 
2 and po we a 

6 , my Lord,’ replied e Queen, ‘ 
dink yom ea alehin soa dull or 60. ane 
that doats ; for supposing this Bill to be every- 
thing which you have described it to be, do you 
imagine I should be weak enough to believe that 
you would _it for the reasons you have 
given? or that it would be natural for you to 
think that these arguments you have mentioned 





eanemeammamaen ee 


would weigh with anybody? Do-you,my Lord, 
pretend to talk of the opinion of e: having. 
any influence on the elected? You have made 
so very free with me personally in this confer. 
ence, my Lord, that I hope you will think I am 
entitled to speak my mind with very little re« 
serve to you; and beliew e me, my Lord, I am 
no more to be imposed upon our eeasiens 
than I am to be terrified ne eats, I 
must therefore once more ask you, my Lord, 
how you can have the assurance to talk to 

of your thinking the sense of constituents, their 
interest, or their instructions any measure or 
rule for the conduct of their representatives in 
Parliament; or if — believe I am so ignorant 
or so forgetful of all past proceedings. in: -Parligs 
ment, as not to know that in the only occasion 
where these considerations should have biassed 
you, you set them all at nought? Remember 
the Peerage Bill, my Lord. io then betrayed 
the interest of their constituents? . Who gave 
up the birthright of their constituents?: 
deprived their constituents of all chance: of ever 


taking their turn with those whom they sent to | 


Parliament? The English Lords in passing that 
Bill were only guilty of tyranny, but -every 
Scotch Lord was guilty of the last treachery; 
and whether you were one of the sixteen traitors, 
your own memory, I believe, will serve to ‘tell 
you without the assistance of mine. To ‘talk, 
therefore, in the patriot strain’you have done ‘ta 
me on this occasion, can move me, my Lord, to 
nothing but laughter. Where you get your les- 
son, I do not want to know: your system of 
politics you collect from the ‘Craftsman ;’ your 
sentiments, or rather your ae. from my 
Lord Bolingbroke and my Lord Carteret—whom 
you may tell, if you thi 
known to be two as worthless men of parts as any 
in this country, and whom I have not only ben 
often told are two of the greatest liars and knave 
in any country, but whom my own observation and 
experience have found so. If you think, you may 
also, by way of supplement, let Lord © 
know that I am not a to 
tection, though I he bragged 
the generosity to bestow it upon 
the affair of the Charitable Corpora’ 
under tion in the House of Lords, 
that he saved me from being there, 
For the rest, my good Lord, as an old acquaint 
ance, the best advice I can give you, if you ate 
a friend to the King, is to detach yourself from 
his enemies ; if you are a friend to truth, to take 
your intelligence for the future from those who 
deal in it; if you are a friend to h , notte 
herd with those who disclaim it; and, if-you 
are @ friend to our family, never to cabal ‘with 
those who look on ours and the Jacobites’ cause 
as things indifferent in themselves, and to be 
used or combated in no other view, and on 
no other motive, than as this or that may least or 
most conduce to thwarting or gratifying their 
own —_ avarice and ambition.’ 

“Lord Stair said he perceived her Majesty 
was determined; but that she would see her 
error, and he hoped before it was too late. -He 
worked himself up again into a violent passion, 
and took his leave in saying Madame, voustes 
trompée, et le Roi est ty ahi, 

‘The Queen, one evening when Lord Hervey 
came to give her an account of some debate.in 
the House of Lords or Commons (which he did 
constantly through the whole Session), told him 
every circumstance of this ion’ int the 
manner it is here related (excepti 
Isla and the Duke of Argyle set upth 
power of a mistress in opposition to hers, witith 
she did not mention; that was « +9 


ae peers ne had from. Sir 
pole): an is ‘account agreeing in * every 
comet past with that Sir Robert Walpole 
gave H of the test: of the converss- 
tion, as well as with the report Lord Stair made 
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I believe there can be no 

greatest and most material 

have ‘related concerning this 
conference is strictly and literally 

At the same time that the let Lord 
into this anecdote, she told him Lord 
ired that the particulars of this 

i be kept seeret, which she pro- 

her part as long as he submitted 

is; but finding, by private intelli- 

@ public incident, that Lord 

to Lord Carteret, as well as 


: ’s petseverance in the Excise Bill 
which he was ultimately obliged to give up, led 
to some Mob riots, and we may as well show the 
Chartists,-&c., of our day how such émeutes were 
eoncluded by their grandfathers: 

‘At last the came [ Wednesday, 14th of 
March} when thi cise proposition was to be 
eanyassed in Parliament; it was reported, the 

ight before, that thousands of ple would 

the House of 
to reject it: and menaces were whis. 
about to terrify all who should appear for 


‘o prevent the mischief that might be ap- 
ended from such multitudes gathering to- 
and- falling into riot and tumult, proper 
ions were given to the justices of the 
bles, and civil magistrates, to attend 
peace; and secret orders were like- 
both to the horse and foot Guards to 
‘readiness to march, in case of exigence 
extremity, at a moment’s warning. 
mob came down to Westminster, but 
numerous a body as was expected, and 
better order: however, there were 
80 to and crowd the lobby and 
jut pee, at it was with the utmost 
i that the Members of the House could 
out. 


er a long debate, which lasted till one 
sin the morning, the question was car- 
ina committee of the whole House, for the 


ise scheme, by a ‘majority of 61; the num- 
were 204 and 266. 


ay 
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ty Robert Walpole, by the advice of all his 
to avoid the insults that some of this 
might have offered him, went out of the 
the back way, through the Speaker's 
to Lord Halifax’s, where he supped, 
ce he came away privately, after the 


gene 


af the party when they came out, a little 
aes Bag a loud whisper of That’s one of 
tem! there was very little indecency or dis- 
tted. One there was among these 

: — jay rest, meg General Wade 

! x upon his submission and 
tatreaty, the General let him go again, telling 
ihe was a scoundrel and below his further 


petition on the 10th of April reduced 

jority of only 17, and his oppo- 

ith the triumph, considering it 

to his downfall ; and the defec- 

nong his. supporters of several indi- 

the royal service is detailed with 

particularity. Lord Hervey goes from 

to report what had happened to the 
and we F 

not to.be wondered at that 

ponents fo this Bill should 

everybody now believed that the 

of the King’s Council had ranged them- 





selves in that class, and that my Lord Boling- 
broke’s — at St. James’s was more numerous 
than at Dawley. ‘A great many in the ep 
service, Madam, are said openly to have de- 
clared themselves i this measure, and 
many more are thought to have taken the quiet 
part of lying by only till things are ripe for a 
revolution in the ministry, at which juncture it 
is expected they will break forth and show them- 
selves not less inveterate enemies to Sir Robert 
Walpole than the others, though they have had 
a little more caution in appearing so ;’ but thus 
much Lord Hervey said he would venture to 
affirm, that neither Sir Robert Walpole nor any 
minister who should succeed him would ever be 
able to carry on the King’s business upon that 
foot; for if the subordinate ministers were to 
play a safe game, by either underhand opposing 
or acting “a lukewarm part in sustaining what 
was thought expedient for the King’s service, in 
such cases, though the minister would always 
be the first sacrifice, yet the power of the Crown 
must in some degree suffer too; and what ruined 
the one must at the same time greatly distress 
the other, The Queen said he was certainly in 
the right ; that discipline was as necessary in an 

inistration as an army ; that mutiny must no 
more go unpunished in the one than the other, 
and that refusing to march or deserting ought to 
be looked upon in the same light. 

** Whilst she was saying this the King (who 
had dismissed Mr. Pelham) came in, and the 
Queen made Lord Hervey repeat to the King all 
he had been saying to her. The King heard 
willingly, but that night said very little; he 
asked many questions, but was much more cos- 
tive than usual in his comments upon the an- 
swers he received to them; however, when he 
asked Lord Hervey if he could remember some 
of those who had swelled the defection that day, 
as Lord Hervey repeated the following names, 
his Majesty tacked the following remarks 
to them:—Lord James Cavendish, ‘a fool ;’ 
Lord Charles Cavendish, ‘he ts half mad;’ 
Sir William Lowther, ‘a whimsical fellow ;’ 
Sir Thomas Prendergast, ‘an Irish blockhead ,’ 
Lord Tyrconnel, ‘a puppy that never votes twice 
together on the same side.’ There were more, 
which I have now forgot, but something in the 
same style his Majesty had to say on every de- 
serter that was named. soon as Lord 
Hervey was dismissed, he went to supper at Sir 
Robert Walpole’s, who had assembled about a 
dozen friends to communicate the resolution 
taken of giving up the Bill. After supper, 
when the servants were gone, Sir Robert opened 
his intentions with a sort of unpleased smile, 
and saying ‘ This dance it will no farther go, and 
to morrow I intend to sound a retreat; the turn 
my friends will take will be to declare they 
have not altered their opinion of the proposition, 
but that the clamour and the spirit that o been 
raised makes it necessary to give way, and that 
what they now do is not owning what they have 
done to be wrong, but receding for prudential 
reasons from what they still think as right as 
ever.’ 

**On this text he preached for some time to 
this select band of his firmest friends, and then 
sent them to bed to sleep if they could.” 

Next day, “the anti-Excise mob, who had 
filled the lobby and Court of Requests* rather 
fuller to-day than any other in which this affair 
had been under consideration, followed the ex- 
ample of their friends within doors, and with 
correspondent insolence in their demeanour, 
greeted every member as he passed whom they 
knew to have been for the Excise with ironical 
thanks, hissings, hallooing, and all other insults 





“* The Court of Requests was a large and very ancient 
hall of the palace of Westminster, subsequently appropri- 
ated to the House of Lords, who sat there till the fire of 
mood lt has been, since that event, occupied by the Com- 

, 
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which it was possible to put upon them without 
proceeding to blows. 

‘ Brigadier Churchill and Lord Hervey having 
run this mercantile gauntlet, had both (though 
separately) the same thought, and concluded 
the agreeable distinctions paid to them would 
naturally be heaped sevenfold on their friend 
and patron ; they both, therefore,.stemmed this 
torrent back again, returned into the House, 
told Sir Robert what had ed, and 
him for what, if he would expose himself, he 
must ex to meet. They desired him to avoid 
it as he had done the first night, and go through 
Lord Halifax’s ; but he said there was no end 
of flying from such menaces, and that the meet- 
ing dangers of this kind was the only way to put 


an end to them, yee perhaps, as Sueto- 
nius says Cesar was thought to do when he was 
desired to avoid giving opportunity to conspirators 
against his life: ‘ Insidias undique imminentis 
subire semel confessum satius essequam cavere 
semper’ (‘It is better once to confront danger 
than to be always avoiding it’). 

‘‘ Surrounded, therefore, by Lord Isla, Lord 
Hervey, Brigadier Churchill, his son [Edward], 
two or three more friends, and two servants, he 
presented himself to these rioters, who made 90 
great a disorder, notwithstanding the protection 
of this circle immediately round him, and in 
spite of a lane of forty or fifty constables, who 
were placed there to secure every member a free 
and unmolested passage, that between the press- 
ings of the mob to insult him and the zeal of the 
civil magistrates to defend him, there was such 
jostling and struggling, that had anybody fallen 
down they must inevitably have been trampled 
to death. The oaken sticks and_ constables’ 
staffs were so flippant over the heads of friends 
andenemies, without any possibility of distinction, 
that many blows were given and received at 
random. But nobody of the Walpole faction was 
hurt or wounded excepting one, Mr. Cunnings 
ham,* a Scotchman, in the breast, Mr. Ned 
Walpole in the arm, and Lord Hervey on the 
forehead, 

‘With much difficulty Sir Robert at last got to 
his.coach and went home.” 

The deserters were all turned out of office, and 
among the rest Lord Burlington resi in 
dudgeon; ‘ but though” (says Lord H.) ‘‘in 
great wrath he threw up all his ownemployments, 

et he suffered his wife (who was Lady of the 

ed-chamber to the Queen) still to keep hers, 
which made his conduct doubly simple, first 
folly being to quit his own post without juster 
offence, and the second, when the first was com- 
mitted, to let my Lady retain hers. Her desir- 
ing to do so didnot proceed from too little pride, 
or the weakness of her resentment of her Lord’s 
usage, but from a stronger passion of another 
kind: she liked the Duke of Grafton, and had 
she left the Queen she must have left her lover, 
or at least have lost many favourable op ni- 
ties which her employment gave her of seeing 
him, and which her own ingenuity more than 
her lover's assiduity always improved. My 
Lady, therefore, choosing rather to mortify her 
pride than her inclination, and sacrificing the 
great lady to the woman, consulted her heart and 
not her acheter, her lover and not her husband 
in this difficulty, and whilst she laudably in 
reality gave up everything to her passion, she 
seemed so meanly to have considered only her 
pin-money and her interest.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Eskdale Herd-Boy. By Lad 





Stoddart. 
. Grant and Griffiths. Cundall. 
A Scorttsa tale and a charming one for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of young people. It 
is very interesting and sound in every part. 
“@¢Ip Henry Cunningham, M.P, for Stir ey 
. Cousbieeary-Generat in Scotland,’—- who,’ says dal, 
‘ had the courage to draw his sword and keep off the mob 
till bis friend escaped,’” 
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Memoir on ,the Constitutional Rights of ~ the 
Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, presented to 
‘Lord Palmerston, By Chevalier Bunsen, &c. 

_Pp..165. Longmans. 

Tuis.. memoir. strenuously maintains the Prus- 

sian,and German yiew of the question now at 

‘battle ‘issue... It. refers to treaties, acts, procla- 

mations, &c., during several centuries, ex- 

pounds them,and contends that Holstein belongs 
te the Germanic Confederation, and as it cannot 
be..separated from Schleswig, Schleswig must 
fellow the same destiny, and both be disunited 
from Danish absolute rule... On the other hand, 
the King of Denmark offers liberal constitutions, 
mot.only to.them, but.to.Denmark, This, how- 
ever, did not suit the revolters, and they formed 
a, Provisional.Government instead of accepting 
or answering the; offer. It seems that the old 
international laws,are extremely at a discount in 
our.time;.and, that: Sardinia, Prussia, Germany, 
and.other states, are beginning the world again 
on, new. and.quite different bases, as best suit 
their political views. Old agreements are waste 
DiRPRET PEW. 
European Remodelings. A Plan witha Variation. 
afoxt sedtupitce Pps 67. OMivier. 
-SEne author pareelsout the continent of Europe 
2 @ lady would, ‘make jout a patch-work quilt. 
‘He: takes-a piece here, a shred: there, and a snip 
elsewhere, and-so satisfies himself that by cut- 
ting offpin this.quarter and adding on in that, he 

‘will have made‘all the nations well shaped and 

comfortable,: Our only doubt is that neither the 

rulers nor the. people of these various counries 
will like to. assent to the arrangement. 

Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy. By 
Hamilton’ Geale, Esq. Pp. 294. - Dublin, 
Me. Glashan. London, Orr & Co. 

Apart from the mass of preceding works on 

Italy, this volume, with little of novelty, gives a 

very sensible account of what an intelligent 

‘individual -observed during a residence suffi- 

ciently long to afford time for observation. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

April 14th.—Mr. Faraday gave an account of the 
diamagnetic condition of flame, discovered by 
Bancalari,and further illustrated by Zantedeschi 
and himself ; and added an experimental illus- 
tration of his’ own investigations into the dia- 
magnetic conditions of air and gases generally. 
We gave so full a report of this matter in our 
number of 4th December last (Z.G. 1611), upon 
the first appearance of Mr. Faraday’s letter on 
the subject, that we have nothing further to say 
here, than thariks for the anxiety and ingenuity 
displayed successfully to render diamagnetism 
‘Untelligible, and the magnetic conditions of in- 
visible matter visible. In this expression the 
‘many present, and especially the non-scientific, 
will, we are sure, join. 

Upon the subject of the Institution we have 
to mention avery pleasing and graceful act on 
the part of the distinguished philosopher whose 
discourse we have thus so briefly noticed. He 
has placed in the ante-room (where it was on 
Friday evening for the meeting to see) a por- 
trait of Sir Humphry Davy, which had just been 
given to him by y Davy, with the following 
‘inscription upon it: “Sir Humphry Davy, 
Bart. A_ gift to Michael ‘Far » D.C.L., 
Pullerian Professor to the Royal Institution, 
from his friend, Lady Davy, March 28rd, 1848.” 

Amore interesting’ memorial, or one more 
nourable: (deus d laudato) to all ies con- 
cerned, could not adorn the building.—Ep.L.G,] 


: GEOLOGICAL socIETY. 
April 5th.—Sir H.'T. Dela Beche in the chair. 
Kead 1st.—t A Sketch of the structure of the 


Country extending from Cader Idris to Moel 
‘Biabod,” ‘by Mr. J, B. Jukes and Mr, A. RB. 





Selwyn. - This paper contained the results ob- 
tained by the Geological Survey up to the close of 
1847. e rocks composing the district, consti- 
tute the following three groups in the ascending 
order :—A. The Barmouth and Harlech sand- 
stones, forming a mass of quartzose sandstones 
and conglomerates, with some beds of blue 
and purple slates, which in several places have 
been quarried for economical purposes. Their 
Brae thickness is estimated at upwards 
of 3,000 feet; no organic remains have hitherto 
been found in them. B. The Trappean group, 
consisting—Ist. Of blue and grey slates 
and flagstones, sometimes slightly arenaceous, 
interstratified with many beds and masses of a 
grey calcareo-feldspathic ‘ ash,” often crystal- 
line, together with feldspathic trap and green- 
stone; 2nd. Of great masses of feldspar por- 
phyry with some greenstone and feldspathic ash, 
often crystalline, and forming beds from a few 
inches to many feet in thickness. Interstratified 
with the latter, and passing into them, and es- 
pecially into the ash, by imperceptible grada- 
tions, are many beds of black slates, forming 
often irregular and apparently lenticular masses. 
This group is estimated at 15,000 feet thick, and 
in the lower part contains lingule in great abun- 
dance, with a few other fossils ; in the upper part, 
lingule and graptolites, but not very numerous. 
C. The Bala group, consisting—Ist. Of very fine- 
grained black slates, showing few traces of 
lamination, or having it greatly obscured by 
joints and cleavage ; 2nd. Ofa fine-grained grey 
arenaceousslate rock, often passing into gritstone, 
and containing below one or two beds of ash, 
and near the centre one thin bed of limestone. 
The whole up is 9,000 feet thick. In 
the Ist, or lower division, organic remains 
are rare, but are very abundant in the 2nd 
division, especially in the central limestone— 
the Bala limestone of Prof. Sedgwick. About 
500 feet below this stratum a bed of trappean ash 
almost invariably occurs, and from this and other 
characters the authors have been enabled to iden- 
tify the limestone wherever it occurs, and to 
show that the so-called Bala, Rhiwlas, Llwyngai, 
and Eglwys limestones are broken portions of one 
bed. ey also consider the first group, or the 
Barmouth sandstones, as forming a true base for 
the Silurian system. 

2nd.—‘* A Sketch of the Structure of Parts of 
North and South Wales,” by Prof. Ramsay and 
Mr. W. T. Aveline. From the neighbourhood of 
Dinas Mowddy to Lilandeivi-ystrad-enny, in 
Radnorshire, certain shales, from 1,000 to 1,500 
feet thick occur; and above these, masses of 
sandstone, with occasional shales, sometimes 
2,000 teet thick, These are the Caradoc sand- 
stones of Sir R. Murchison, bearing the same 
relations to the underlying slates and the over- 
lying Wenlock shale that the typical rock does 
in Shropshire. To the S.W. of Church-Stretton 
the Caradoc sandstone also rises in a thin band 
from beneath a strip of Wenlock shale, and rests 
unconformably on the Cambrian rocks of the 
Longmynds, in such a way as to show that the 
latter formed an original boundary of the sea of 
the period, The Caradoc rock, which is here a 
conglomerate, is composed of water-worn peb- 
bles, derived from the Longmynds. In many 
other parts, it is also seen at intervals, and al- 
ways quite unconformable to ths Llandeilo flags 
on which it rests. Hence it is shown that the 
underlying rocks of Barmouth and the Long- 
mynds were disturbed before the deposition of 
the Caradoc sandstone. The latter seems to 
have been deposited along a sea-shore, and 
probably in deep water, near high land. It also 
appears that this land was gradually depressed 
during the accumulation of the Wenlock and Lud- 
low rocks, so that it had many thousand feet of 
marine strata deposited above it, and has sub- 
sequently been again raised and brought to the 
surface by denudation. 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
April 12th.—Sir P. V. Boileau in the chair 
Mr. Digby Wyatt read a paper “On the art 
of enamel, ancient and modern.” After ah 
description of the composition of pure enamel, 
and the nature of the pigments usually employed 
to colour it, the author proceeded to enumerate 
the six leading varieties which had been adopted 
at various periods in the history of the art, to 
unite the vitreous paste with its metallic base, 
endeavouring, as far as possible, to describe each 
genus in the language of some contemporary 
authority :—The first or Byzantine process; the 
second or early Limoges style ; the third or early 
Italian modes, practised for Fe ore! some 60 
years before the days of Ugolino Veri, the 
artist who executed the celebrated shrine in 
Oevieto Cathedral, in the year 1338, and carried 
by subsequent prego and enamellers down 
to the end of the 16th cen ; the fourth, 
which Benvenuto Cellini was said to have, if not 
invented, at least been the first to describe as an 
improvement that took place about the beginning 
of the 16th century, which constituted what Mr, 
Wyatt called ‘jewellers’ enamel ;”” the fifth or 
‘late Limoges ;’ the sixth and last process the 
miniature style, in which the labours of Sir 
Theodore de Mayerne, and his connection with 
Petitot, the principal and best known of this 
school of art, were made prominent. Mr, 
Wyatt then, commencing with Egypt, gaye a 
rapid sketch of the history of the art, noting 
the barbaric enamels existent in the North pro- 
bably previous to the Roman conquests, touch- 
ing.on the connexion between the Limoges and 
Byzantine schools, and tracing, though neces- 
sarily very briefly, all the salient points in its 
existence as both a manufacture and as an art, 
in our own and other countries. He glanced at 
what had been recently done in the ateliers of 
Wagner and Rudolfi, at Paris, and at the paint- 
ings of Messrs. Bone and Essex, and concluded 
by expressing an earnest hope that the know- 
ledge of art possessed by those gentlemen might 
soon be grafted on the skill of our workmen, and 
that we may ere long adopt and fully carry out 
the old practice of the middle ages, so ably cha- 
racterised by the Abbé Texier, in his eloquent 
declaration that ‘“thenart and manufactures were 
blended and identified; art gaining by the 
affinity great practical facility, and manufacture 
much original beauty.” 


The Polytechnic Institution, after being closed 
for three months, opened to a private view 
on Wednesday evening, previously to the re- 
opening to the public on Thursday. The new 
theatre, principally intended for optical illustra- 
tions, the oxy-hydrogen ssicroecnpe, the dissol- 
ving views on a larger scale than hitherto exhi- 
bited, phantas oria, &c., is capable of holding 
1,500 pamela, end is admirably arranged; toge- 
ther with the show of Osler’s glass, Copeland's 
statuary and china, the Felix Summerly at- 
manufactures, papier maché from Bettridge 
and from Bielefield, &c., occupying an ve 
floor approached by galleries on either side: 
this new addition to the institution was the 
chief attraction. And in it, to a very numerous 
audience, Mr. Goadby, at 9 o'clock, delivered a 
lecture on the structure and functions of insects, 
with dissections illustrated by the oxy-hydrogen 
microsco One great convenience in the situ- 
ation of the new theatre is that it has entrances 
from either gallery of the institution, so that 
the crowding on stairs, as in the approach to the 
old lecture room, is avoided. This smaller thes- 
tre, however, still remains, and in it Dr. Ryan, 
at 8 o'clock, lectured on chemistry... During the 
intervals between the lectures, the general ex- 
hibition, and thenew cosmoramic views, afi 
full occupation. The latter are various and 
good, the photographic remarkable. The wast 
of a catalogue, which unfortunately was n0t 
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ready, prevents our making selections for com- 
ment from the numerous novelties. Our atten- 
tiony however, had been peeogesly drawn, to, 
and. we therefore sought for, the production of 
napesangns moshanician named Rollings, who, 
we heard, hadalready unaided, constructed, an or- 

with great success. His contribution to the 
institution is the model of a new valve and car- 
siage attachment fortheatmospheric railway tube. 
We are informed of the inventor, “that he is 


doing something ; and it does seem a pity that 
ld pass his life doing nothing here, with 

all the will to work.” The model exhibits con- 
siderable mechanical ingenuity. The general 
ents of the institution are unaltered 
but by renovation and redecoration. The im- 
a plan, however, of lighting—the absence 
of glare—will be found a great comfort to the 


evening visitor. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CiwpRIDGE, April 14th, 1848.—The following degree 
was conferred : 
Bachelor of Ar'ts.—¥ . Jackson, St. John’s College. 
OxrorD, April 15th, 1848.—The degree of Doctor of 
Divinity was couferred, by decree of the house, unani- 
wey spore. upon the Rev. W. Jacobson, M.A., late 
‘ —_ ig of Magdalen Hall, now Regius Professor 
vinity. 
At the same time the following degrees were con- 


rfectly uninstructed in anything, but must be 
he wo! 





Masters of Arts.—Rev. P. 8. Swanwick, - Brasenose ; 
Rev. H. Jacobs, Queen’s. 
\ of Arts.—E, 8. Croft, New-inn-hall; H. J. 
Dodwell, Exeter. 
The Rev. R. Michell, B.D., Reader in Logic, was 
chosen Pablic Orator, in the room of Dr. Jacobson, 


ROMAN REMAINS AT 8T. ALBANS. 
Freemasons of the Church. 


April 11th,—Sir Walter James, Bart., V.P., in 
the chair. Mr, R. Williams read a communi- 
cation from Dr. Conybeare, on the Llandaff 
Cross. The older parts of the Llandaff Cross, 
viz,, its lower limb, and the work forming the 
base into which it is inserted, are from the 
sandstone grits of the ae coal-field, 
and may have been quarried from the mountain, 
called the Gorth, within four miles. The Doctor 
did not think it probable that the medieval 
monks would have availed themselves of a 
re aha for the bane of their cross; they 
would rather have r iated it as magical and 
abominable. el i 
Mr. E. B. Price, by the kindness of Mr. 
Harris of Bath, exhibited one of the finest spe- 
cimens of the ancient British or Celtic weapons, 
perhaps ever discovered. It is a leaf-shaped sword 
or spear blade, composed of brass, and about 16 
inches long, and two inches broad at the widest 
part. In the lower part are four neat and strong 
rivets for securing it to the shaft or handle. It 
was discovered by some labourers at Tiverton, 
about two miles from Bath, imbedded in the 
blue lias at a depth of 30 feet from the surface, 
on September 17th, 1847, Mr. Price also ob- 
served that, with respect to Roman antiquities, 
ore few cities in England could have pro- 
duced a finer collection than Bath, if its citizens 
cared about such matters; but judging from a 
Tecent visit, Bath antiquaries appear to be but 
very few and difficult to find out. The museum 
attached to the Literary Institution, albeit rich 
in its library and its collection of natural his- 
tory and geology, betrays much apathy in re- 
spect to its antiquarian artment. 
Mr. Stothard then directed the attention of the 
be we to excavations commenced in Septem- 
last, near St. Albans, which had brought to 
the foundations of a Roman Theatre, &c., 
, considered one of the most interestin 
discoveries of the present day. He exhibi 
lage drawings and sections of it, and explained 





and referred to the various measurements he 
had taken. The drawings were to the scale of 
$th of an inch toa foot ; the width of the Theatre 
only from N.W. to S.E. was about 188 feet, and 
169 feet in length, including the Proscenium, 
which was tolerably perfect, as also was that 
half of the outer walls lying S.E. The walls 
generally are composed of Roman tiles and 
flint, varying in width from 2 feet 6 inches to 
6 feet. There has evidently been a room behind 
the Proscenium to the N.E. paved with common 
red tessere, but from the great length of time 
since the commencement of the excavation, he 
was sorry to say, that it had been conducted in 
such a manner as to cause greatloss. He did not 
know if the probing iron had been used, but cer- 
tainly if it had, and that judiciously before com- 
mencing, it would not have been reported that 
so many cube feet of earth had been dug out and 
nothing fount, as in some parts appears to haye 
been the case; that part alone needed to be 
excavated where the iron met with obstruc- 
tions at about the same depth, and thereb 
would be ascertained the existence of that which 
should be laid open. He regretted to find that 
at his subsequent visits a great part of the red 
tesseree had been taken away, doubtless by 
idlers, many of whom he witnessed committing 
their depredations on the ground, and availing 
themselves of the site being left exposed during 
the long intervals between each feeble attempt 
at a further development, occupying only two 
labourers occasionally for a day or two. More 
than a month had elapsed since the last attempt, 
and Mr. S. felt assured, that if the excavation is 
to be carried out efficiently, it ought to be by one 
continued effort for one week with more men, 
and when so done, he trusted it would rouse the 
lovers of antiquity to come to their aid, and, if 
possible, to lay open the adjoining field to the 
S.W.; for just below the surface there, as at 
this spot, the plough in its progress would 
almost rest on the foundations of the walls of 
Verulamium, the remains of which long afforded 
a supply of Roman tiles for the early repairs of 
St. Alban’s Abbey, and also the interior of St. 
Michael’s Church, which stands within a stone’s 
cast of this interesting spot. This spoliation 
was probably carried on until the foundation 
alone remained, and afterwards became ob- 
scured by the accumulation of centuries, and 
now courting the attention and research of 
diligent antiquaries. _ Whether the learned 
body of the Antiquarian Society of London will 
take up this interesting matter, to whom, with 
their funds, Mr. Stothard thought it legiti- 
mately belonged, was yet to be ascertained ; 
doubtless a more interesting task hardly exists, 
and this ought not to escape them, and pass 
away as an opportunity never to be regained. 

Mr. S. concluded his remarks by stating that 
at Lillebonne, in Normandy, a similar theatre 
had been laid open, which was of about the 
same dimensions as this at St. Albans, but more 
perfect, and that he should feel happy in learning 
something more of that across the Channel, as 
the one may be made explanatory of the other. 
The discovery at Lillebonne ascertained the 
site of Julia Borra, named after the daughter 
of Julius Cesar, which had been so lost to 
historians and antiquaries as to be a matter of 
mere speculation where Julia Borra stood, until 
the discovery of this Roman Theatre, about 20 
years since, settled the point, : 


BRITISH ARCHROLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Public Meeting. — April 14th.—Lord Albert 
Conyngham, President, in the chair.—A_ sketch 
of a statue of Mercury, lately found at Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, in digging the foundations for 
the railway High Level Bridge, was exhibited 
by Mr. John Bell. 

_The President read a report, drawn up by 
himself, on excayations, which, during the last 





and present months, he had caused to be made 
in the barrows in the neighbourhood of Scar- 
borough, on the estate of W. J. Denison, Esq., 
M.P. The success of his Lordship’s researches, 
detailed in a very a paper, was agree- 
ably evidenced by an exhibition of urns, flint 
weapons, the remains of animals, &c.,' procured 
from the tumuli. ‘Ihe arrow and spear-heads 
in flint were of a variety of shapes, and some 
of the former of exquisitely finished workman- 
ship. The urns, all of which were of unbaked 
clay, resembled in form and style of ornament 
some of those discovered in Derbyshire, by Mr. 
Bateman, and in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire, by 
other members of the Association, One of the 
chief characteristics of these barrow interments 
is the absence of weapons and other objects in 
metal. His Lordship made acknowledgment to 
Dr. Murray, Mr. Dunn, and Mr. Tissiman, for 
assistance rendered during the excavations. The 
paper gave rise to a discussion on points of’ re- 
semblance in the interments and objects dis- 
covered, as well as on the probable period to 
which they should be assigned ; the ers 
were Messrs. Croker, Chaffers, Saull, Price, and 
Jerdan, 

Mr. Price exhibited some antiquities from 
Bath, the property of Mr. Harris, of Southgate- 
street, in that city. They consisted of a fine 
specimen of the bronze leaf-shaped sword, 
medieval swords, and numerous varieties of 
Samian pottery. On the bronze sword, ‘the 
Celtic “Llaonawr,” (according to Sir 8S. R. 
Meyrick and Mr. Planché,) Mr. Price observed 
that he was fully aware of the difference of 
opinion respecting it,—some terming it Roman, 
others Celtic ; but upon weighing carefully the 
arguments on both sides, he was dis to 
agree with the above-named writers, and he 
pointed out examples of the Roman sword on 
sculptures yet extant in Britain, which oppose 
the notion that it was leaf-shaped like the class 
of swords to which the specimen upon the table 
belonged. He also alluded to the numerous 
analogous weapons from the bed of the Thames 
and from Ireland, formerly exhibited to the As- 
sociation, and remarked that the circumstances 
under which they had been found were in fayour 
of their British or Celtic origin. 

Mr. Croker said, these leaf-shaped bronze 
swords were exceedingly common in Ireland: 
those which were found in tumuli were almost 
invariably broken, while the specimens obtained 
from the bogs and beds of rivers were usually in 
perfect condition. 

Mr. Price drew attention to the close re- 
semblance of the Roman red-glazed pottery 
found at Bath to that discovered in London, and 
placed specimens from the two localities in 
juxtaposition, to prove their complete identity. 

e then alluded to the state of the department 
in the Bath Museum allotted to the antiquities 
of the city, and showed how very inadequate it 
was for the reception of the valuable monu- 
ments which had been assigned to it. A small 
and indifferently lighted room,,he remarked, 
contained some stupendous fragments of a 
Roman Temple, discovered in the last century ; 
in another room, vases, lamps, and bronzes are 
deposited upon the mantel-piece, and a large 
portion of the works of ancient art are kept in 
a cellar or back kitchen, in which are Roman 
sepulchral stones let into the wall, fragments: of 
sculpture, plaister casts, encaustic tiles, pottery, 
manuscripts, printed books, bills of parcels, 
screens, frames, disabled furniture, &c., to find 
a path among which was-a matter of no small 
difficulty. ith a population of 60,000, it was 
lamentable, Mr. Price observed, that no better 
place could be found for monuments so interest- 
ing and valuable ; and it was a matter of regret 
that, when the Bath Corporation consigned the 
antiquities of that city to the a re aeree 4 insti- 
tution, it should -haye neglected to aipulate that 
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gin slioafid Be provided ft for ‘their accont: 
Ott, after approving the manner in which 


had drawn the attention of the ‘¢citi- 
Bath to the state of their antiquities, 
happy to announce that the Corpora 

on had at length evinced 4 disposi- 
his efforts to form a museum in 

aiid that a room instead of a 


had been: appropriated to. the embryo 
Hon, He was, however, sorry to learn from 
‘public’ journals, that the French 

ament ‘was ‘entertaining the notion of 

wing the national antiquities of France 

mi, the provincial museums, and centralizing 
a oe eee, wera blislinentt in Paris,—a 

m, hie idered, calculated to deprive the 
bquitie oe igh local interest which was 


che v them. " : 
pach Stith said, he felt convinced there 

‘gonte error in this » as the system 
alization, with respect to the national 


ed for ‘their museums of local 

they were arranged and managed 

taste and ent as to foster 

ge an intérest in preserving 

on ting ‘the monuments of their 

s. - It was a peculiar and important 

ve in the French: museums, that the eollec- 

bna-of antiquities should prominently illustrate 

Bol s ‘and character of the ancient inha- 

Ba Ais tesettive districts, so that when 

‘and the antiquary visited them they 

e sure of finding, not an heterogeneous 

tiquities of all periods and nations, 

s of the hands of those who in re- 

times inhabited the locality, while at the 

the Government furnished the provincial 

ns Wi i modern 

works of art in the Paris museum, for compari- 

eon and study. He wished the towns and cities 

of would, in this respect, take exemple 

‘those of France. At present the ccnser- 

vation dnd arrangement of our national antiqui- 

} $0 ‘little “understood; that. the British 

: iy. » Was not yet in possession 
of a single i 


q@uities ; in establishment the works of art 
Nation, or civilized, with the 
septio ‘Of Great Britain, were arranged and 


~ Mi. Pettigrew’ said, the people of land 
were becoming more and more ne her 0 
} Bape national’ antiquities, and he 
diaposed ole the desired = 
*were now di to effect ired improve- 
’ ‘in that valuable institution; a room was 
prepared for’ British antiquities, but he 
-edmitted: he thouglit more space might be al- 
to’ this ment. With respect to dona- 
ions of casts, ad had set the example to 
ts in presenting them 
_ With copies of that valuable historical monument, 
w"Aitiing the chjecls exhibited to the 
4 ) ited to meeting, 
:@é noticed a besutiful coloured drawing, by Mr. 


uolt, of the enamelled bronze vase, of the | Salis 


3 gn Prag cma pb frdatere Castle ¢ollec- 
jon, and book of éxq etchings of 
, Ret a ion of Mr, John 

jand Mr, Archer, 
“The Aréhe' ul Institute seems to depart 
what from the original ‘nature of this British 
. rian movement. At the last meeting on 
@e 7th, Sir'J: Boileau it the chair, a quasi Bur- 


Sade gubibited, “be ‘Allis, however, showed an 
wth, | near i su: .be Ro- 
man, - used: im walt working, and also some 


ed with British anti-- 





pottery foitnd in the Severn, not far from Wor- 
cester. Mr. Auldjo exhibited comb, of 
Druidical circles, discovered in the Isle of Mull. 
A bronze medieval bronze jug; found in Fife- 
shire; copies of mural pain from Watford 
Church; a Dutch inscription from Antwerp, 
1439; and a deed of the time of Edward A 
were among the other curiosities. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. (anni- 
versary). 
P Tuesday. —Medical and Chirurgical, 84 p.m.—Zoological, 
p.m. 
W ednesday.—Microscopical, 8 p.m. . 
Thursday.—London Institution, 7 p.m. (anniversary).— 
Numismatic Society, 7 — 
iday.—British Archeological Association, 8} p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW WATER COLOUR EXHIBITION, 

In our last Gazette we hastily enumerated the 
artists whose successful works so adorned this, 
their fourteenth year, that we did not feel the 
loss of the five productive members who had de- 
serted their colours. We now, as usual, go into 
amore detailed notice, so as to make our Journal 
a catalogue raisonnée of all Fine Art Exhibitions 
for the present time, and for reference hereafter. 
No. 99. “The Return of the Pilgrims from 
Mecca,” Henry Warren. This is a well filled 
scene of Eastern and Egyptian character; and 
very remarkable from a painter who has not, 
like D. Roberts, seen and deeply studied the 
country and its inhabitants, e Sheik and 
his gay paraphernalia contrast with the widow 
whose husband has died on the pilgrimage, and 
the woman whose husband has only returned to 
die. The water-seller, and other groups of 
travellers and welcoming friends, are admirably 
disposed, and completely realise the circum- 
stances of such an event. The costume, animals, 
and atmosphere, are truly Egyptian. Besides 
several other attractive minor gg ase (see 
61, 113, 323, &c.), we have, by Mr. Warren also 
another very tifying icture, No, 393, ‘The 
Seven Ages of Tamas, m infancy to matron 
age. - It is in seven compartments, and may be 
a companion to “S e’s Seven Ages,” 
We could wish that ins’ of the “Presentation 
at Court’ as an epoch, it had been the reception 
of‘a lover, The former is an accident in woman’s 
life, the latter no accident at all, but the reverse. 
From the President we descend to the V.P. 
Mr. Haghe, who fully asserts his. position on the 
walls, No. 73, “‘ Capuchin Monks at Matins,”’ a 

rich group of lusty freres, with the light tinel 

illuminating their features and garbs. The ric 
brown colour of Rembrandt melting into the 
same brilliant arency prevails, and the 
action and looks of the singers are all that could 
be desired. No. 236, ‘‘Chaffoir in the Town 
Hall of Mons,” is another example of the 
artist’s powerfcl style of colour and combination 
of objects ; and 320, ‘‘M. Angelo attending on 
his Sick Servant,” a third masterly and interest- 

ing performance. 

official order we come next to the Treasurer 
and Secretary, Mr. Fahey, of whose industry and 
talent ample proof is given by Nos. 4—" View of 
Cathedral” —44, 47, 59, 134, 138, and 
other views ‘at home and abroad. From these 
we select No. 134, ‘The Terrace, Aylesford 
Priory,” as an example of all and most familiar 


to us, and a perfect manuscript from nature. The | this 


locality. is native lish and. picturesque, and 
the taste and fooling at the‘artist have done per- 
fect justice’ to it. 
No. 54, Sarah Setchel’s, though not equal to 
her eee gry ey a strik- 
i icture. It esents an a 
atin ving ‘the song ‘And é shail 
walk in. silk attire.” ‘The resemblance in looks 
and attitude to a well known master detracts a 
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little from the originality in this respect, and 
there is a clumsyish breadth in the draping of 
the figures.’ But the re rerepne. especially of 
the girl, is-excellent, andthe management of the 
colouring throughout in a style of first-rate. 
excellence, 

No. 271, ‘Venice,’ C. Vacher, is a brave 
and fortunate essay, in which the spirit of 
Canaletti has been evoked, and the architecture, 
splendour, and waters of the famed Republic 
(now again) represented with happy effect, and. 
in ‘ different conditions of light .and shade... 
No. 32, by the same, is a spirited piece fiom 
Childe Harold, ¢ 

No. 276. “Madonna Laura,” Jane. Sophia, 
Egerton, another lady, claims our warmést 
praise for a beautiful Madonna, worthy of 4. 
Carlo Dolce ; and No. 329, “ Vivia Perpetua,’’ 
a martyrdom, from Milner’s Church. History, is 
a more elaborate subject, but executed with 
equal ability, They are of high. merit, -and:; 
would ‘do honour to any artist. ; ; 

Mrs. Margetts, with her fruits and flowers, is;; 
as admirable as ever: witness, Nos, 27, 150, &c,:; 
No. 264; a “ Fiamingo Bacchanalian Cup,” iga 
superb example. Pn 

Yo. 305, the chief of Mr. John Absolon’s con-;; 
tributions, deserves to be engraved as @ coms: 
pay to Stothard’s “ Canterbury Pilgrims,’ - 

tis from Tristram Shandy, and in:three parts:: 
In the first, Nannette’s black hair is to be tigi 
up; in the next, the revel and humour of the: 
valtz are in admirable motion, and replete with 
espiéglerie and pleasure—viva Ja joia could not: 
be more truly embodied: and in the last, \/a ¢ris- 

tessa leaves only a delightful lesson on themind;, 
How Sterne would have enjoyed this. picture! 
Several lesser things by the same hand, partake 
of similar merits. See No. 396, “ George Hl; 
consoling -a dying Gipsy;” Noi. 399, from 
Milton; and also “ Sunday morning,’’: “ Hay: 
making,’’ &c,; 

No. 53, * Dovedale,”” W. Telbin, is.one of the 
finest landscapes in the room; a ing com- 
position, and rich in the natural beanties of the; 
scene, atc 
No, 93, ‘In Borrodale,’’ J. H. Mole; comes: 
within the same category, and with many, others, 
by both artists evidence their successful .pusd) 
suit of those branches of the art in which they; 
have attained popularity. rn 

From the productions of E. H. Corbould we 
select No. 143, “Julian taking leave of -the 
hostess of the ‘Cat and Fiddle’”’ (Peveril of the 
Peak), to om ms his gayer mood, and a more 
luscious landlady no traveller could sigh to quit; 
and 274, ‘The Good Samaritan,” to exemp 
his sacred subjects. It is a touching. subject, 
and raised to pathos, as well as moral lesson, by 
its treatment. 

92, ‘‘ Devotion,” and 240, ‘A Prayer for the 
Absent,” W. Lee, are two chaeningly: ponies 
and touching subjects. Truth of feeling and 
expression distinguish them, and they win alike 
their way to the eye and heart. 

(To be continued.) 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
[Third Notice.] 
WE resume our oe a more fomneriecten 
consequently less methodical 0 5 Dut 
have got over the principal ground for classifica- 
tion, and find it more convenient to wind up in 


manner : ; ; 
No. 1, “ Our Saviour,” pai in the broadly 
draped and richly col tints of the Italian 
school, by Count D’Orsay, and doing honour 
to his varied accomplishments in the fine arts. 
7, “The Prison Door,” 7 J. Masnedes 
female listening anxiously Aitside, with m 
feeling in the . The arms, however, are 
rather clumsy, or unfinished, and the colour 0» 
the cloak is out of harmony with the sad scene 
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Astas lady's: picture, however, our. praise is 
due: torit. 

ka A Chip of the Old Block,’ J. Bateman— 
an: old and. yo terrier, cleverly done: the 
puppy with a rat in its mouth. 

18, ‘Love in a Village,” E. Prentis, is a 
very natural and pleasing subject. A neat, in- 
dustriows,, village maiden is quietly seated at 
herneedlework, in a humble, but cleanly apart- 
ment, whilst her sweetheart is entering at the 
door: Everything bodes a happy futurity to the 
welmatched pair. The girl is sweetly painted, 
and all the-aceessories in excellent keeping. 

99, ‘Our National Defences,” he Land- 
seor,'\( Here is aril the British Lion, supporting 
the British flag, whilst the Royal Crown at his 
side ‘denotes»sovereignty, and the white rose 
innoceney,- It is a happy thought of our excel- 
lent er, and happily executed, 

$6," A Meadow Scene,” E. Willis — after 


the:manner of Sydney Cooper, and with con- | w 


siderable talent. The cows are somewhat rough 
and angular ; but as they are for the critic, not 
for the butcher, this does not so much matter. 

$6, “ Dort. Cathedral,’ 54, ‘“ Flowers,” are 
specimens of the various skill of J. Holland: as 
is also 236, ‘‘ Venice,” and several other subjects, 
which reflect much credit on the artist. The 
views are interesting and well painted, and the 
flowerg redolent of the hues of nature. 

67, “A Bit of Scandal,’ J. A. Puller —a 


‘small but.very characteristic group of four 
tales whose looks and attitudes tell the 


story well. 
68, “Frolic and her Puppies,” R. Nightin- 


gale, More dogs: the mother hound and some 
of the numerous pups are natural enough, but 
others are queer looking dogs, especially one in 
the centre, 

44, “Cupid-and Psyche,” J, Harwood, is 
rathe? a new version.of these mythological per- 

, and we cannot think the departure sa 
the an improvement, 

9%, “The Streets of London—a female Dom- 
bey)” ‘J. Holmes, We are ry to see this per- 
formance. We have enough of the stirring 
of discontent in low and sordid literature; an 
itis painfal to see the bad spirit transferred to 
the painter's art. Selfish pride is here repre- 
ssn ad lop-dog ; and misery by & pallid gi in 
man p-dog ; and miser: a id girl in 

who appeals to her charity eae A 
, with his lass; is putting his fingers in his 
pocket as if intending to relieve her; and a 
widieris kissing his doxy in the back-ground. 
The intention 1s not made more clear by the 
stondary- characters; except by a policeman 
8, 


me . 
” erd Boy,” J. J. Hill—a pleasi 
vell-painted figure, and a delightful sky. Mr. 
Hill has ts and other pieces executed with 
Pin "Warwick Caste,” J. M. Ince—dark- 
visible ; ra igh up, but with a cast of 
Teternene are Past rf 
» “ Waiting for sage-boat,” R. J. 
Hamerton. In this, and} half-a-dozen other 
works, the artist has given us well-defined and 
well-toned lan ; but his still greater 
merit lies in the with which he has 
#enerally enriched them. 
10%, “The. Monk finding Edward III. 
in his last moments,” G. Foggo. 
An excellent scene, in which the expiring 
~ arch ig seen with the Monk hanging over 
Nin with the consolations of religion. It is a 


scenery, which, together, remind us of Gains- 
borough’s style. 

166, ** Meeting of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
her Mother, Mary of Guise,” A. Jerome. An 
effort in the historical always merits encourage- 
ment, even though but partially successful, as 
this is. The dresses are finished ¢ la Terburg, 
and some of the figures are well conceived. e 
cannot account for the difference in stature of the 
two  piptes ig characters ; Queen Mary was not 
alittle woman, nor Mary of Guise a giantess. 
167, “ Old Tile-Kilns at Aldershot,” E. Hassell, 
may be specified as perhaps the best of Mr, 
Hassell’s numerous contributions, but, at any 
rate, a fair and creditable proof of his talents. It 
is an uncommon subject, and ably treated in all 


its parts. 

171, ‘“« La Neapolitana,” F. Gush. Somewhat 
imitative of one of the leaders here; but an im- 
posing portrait, and a forcible effect in the 


hole. 
172, ‘** Girl Reading —Twilight,” H. Hawkins. 
A very able performance, 

174, “ Balfour and Bothwell, in the Change 
House,” J. Orchard. We are glad to see this 
picture so close to the ceiling. 

175, “ Lord Collingwood’s Ship after Trafal- 
gar,” R. H. Nibbs. Displays power: the 
massive dismasted hull is tossing on the wild 
waters, and the sea-view is spirited. 

176, A. Montague. One of the artist’s de- 
lightful compositions, in which the material ob- 
jects—perspective, atmosphere, and colour—are 
harmoniously blended. 

182, “ Head of a Bloodhound,” W. Barrard— 
and a head, too. 

184, ‘* The Prodigal’s Return,” J. Stewart, is 
a conscientiously painted picture. The half- 
tint tone of colour, the disposition of the three 
figures, and the expression of all, are deserving 
of much commendation. . 

186, ** Study of a Head,”’ W. Gale, is good. 

191, “‘ Market Morning,” by E. Childe. 
sunny —— of a very pleasing pencil. 

196, ‘‘ The Sacrificé of Elijah,” L. W. Des- 
anges. An ambitious design, and not unmarked 
by vigour, in the style of the oldest masters. 
The from Heaven does not partake of the 
supernatural character due to the miracle, 
though neither is it natural, 

204, ‘* Boat on the Scheldt,” H. Lancaster 
A sweet example of an artist who never fails to 
please and interest us. 

{To be continued.) 
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FORBIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE, 

Ey ean Pore. April 17, usa. 

B have just escaped a great danger, we have 
ne achieved a signal peg For a time, at 
east, the Republic is saved. Without doubt 
we shall have other obstacles to overcome, even 
still more serious contests to undergo, but this 
first success augurs well for the future. We 
had some doubts about our str and last 
Sunday, viz., the day before yesterday, we tested 
itin a decisive manner, which will exert im- 
mense influence throughout France and Europe. 

Before the Revolution of February, the repub- 
lican or i in France was divided 
in two factions; clearly defined and repre- 
sented by two papers, the National and the 
Réforme. One faction, that of the National, 
mutch More numerous than the other, comprised 
all honest, intelligent, and moderate Re i- 
cans; the other, represented by the Réforme, 
was recruited amongst fanatic radicals, rin 
mental resources, and not over nice. M, y eee 





After the overthrow of the onereny ftonle , 
Philippe, you know how these two factions of * 
the republican party shared the power amongst ~ 
themselves, leaving the question of. cont Mi 
the whole of it open for later times, Ofthée Te " 
members of the Provisional Government, 
men were more or less remotely connected with the * 
party of the National, four only belonged to the. 
party represented by the Réforme. On'thé one. . 
and we had MM, Lamartine, ay it ‘ mah 
Marrast, Garnier Pagés, Dupont de!’ Kure, - 
and Crémieux ; on the other side, Ledrit Rollin - 
and Flocon, Louis Blanc and Albert... 
Hence two si | tendencies in the Goyern-_ 
ment of the Republic; hence, between, the. 
alt, 


< 


majority and the minority a continued, an 
suppressed struggle, to which the papers 
denominations studiously avoided any 8 : 
an HY by oe pe peete age to the 
jus’ ublic by its deplor, eftecta. 
The first pant opcady hl their side the immense _ 
sae ig of the nation. oe aes 
he. minority, on the contrary,.is subdi a 
in two further factions, which havefor chiefs 
Ledru Rollin and Louis Blanc, MM. Flocen aad” 
Albert being—forgive the expressioh=>but : 
following in the wake of their masters... 
party is su by. an almost imperceptibl 
minority, but the more insolent 2 
that it feels its weakness. For these haer Right : 
is an empty word. They strive to destroy-every _ 
thing in existence, even property and families, 
is coame 13. Srpmsies ener yy if Sivges two Words. 
0 not too disagreeably in this juxtaposition 
—s'ils ne hurlent pas, as it Fd said, the 
say these men, is but a means; ialism e, 
goal. Socialism, that is, a s brutalising: 
and enslaving the human species for the bene 
of a few tyrants. However, the socialism of 
M, Ledru Rollin differs essentially from the 
socialism of M. Louis Blanc. If by some unfor- 
tunate accident they triumphed together, they 
would, the day after their victory, do battle in 
the most virulent fashion. Behind them, and 
out of the pee of Sprenamient, ate pas ba other 
utopian, other intriguing, ambitious ; 
aley divided amongst themselves, bit coalesced 
together at this moment. against the majority: 
that Blanqui, of whom I have ‘already spoken, 
the mouchard, the informer of the police of Louis 
Philippe, who albeit unmasked by the Revue 
Rétrospective, has had the assurance to-publish: 
and sell in the streets an impudent. pane? et,” 
which he dubs his ‘‘ Justification”; Cabet, who is, 
not even a madman, but merely a fool; @ man 
named Thoré; and, I am sorry to add, Piexze 
Leroux and Georges Sand. ap ol 
Now all these factions into’ which the 
minority is subdivided, knowing. well acon 
that the approaching elections will but exhibit 
their impotence, have attempted to oppose. 
those elections, and compel France by intimida-. 
tion and violence to adopt their systems. .~ 
The si had been given to all the elubs, 
—clubs belonging to this party, of. course— 
and all their papers had repeated. it... Tecrars. 
Sand—who pub ishes an abominable review under. 
the title of La Cause du Peuple, and who. 
writes the anonymous articles of the Bulletin 
de la République, asort of advertising sheét, not. 
pertoaies). which the Minister of the Interior, 
. Ledru Rollin, sends to all the Commiunés of 
France,—Georges Sand herself had consented 
to give the signal of pillage and massacre, while 
pretending to protest against the use of su: 
means. 


ae 
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Ever since last Sunday the sauna, of 
been triumphant, as I told you at the beg 
of my letter. We shall have numerous stru 
to encounter, but now we ate conseions 0 


126; The Black Slave,” gives the name to | Marrast heeded the second 
aN ’ R r first part ; the had 
frit piece of considerable size and merit, by | for its chief director, pt ge for paymaster, 


60, «4 Bye-Lane, New Forest,” W. Shayer, — Leora 
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sub-director, aspiring 
his chief, '‘M, Louis Blane. The first 


i 











to's smears Sn oF AE: at sheas : 
er ue Peon, sauany other oid lendatapes and gure wou e remained satisfied with Reform—the |. Another alarm on the 17th. is deseribed and 
our , 5. 1s one. : : a mice, latter exacted more than a Revolution, they] < We have omitted rrespondent’s details of the 
| scene up of animals and rustics, and a woody / wanted a thorough social reconstruction. cany emeute, uh eintety wall known tothe English public, ...-;. 
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in conclusion, our correspondent mentions a 
new vaudeville Le Marchand de Marionnettes, 
borrowed from C. Dickens’s Cricket on the 


Hearth, which is remarkably well and success- 
fully played by Rose Chéri and Numa, at the 
Gymnase. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Collége de France.—The Provisional Govern- 
ment has filled the new Professors’ chairs at the 
Collége de France as follows :— International 
Law and the History of Compacts, Lamartine ; 
French Political Law and Comparative Political 
Law, Jean Reynoud ; Private ona (individual 
and social), Armand Marrast; Criminal Law, 
F. Helie; General Economy and Statistics, 
Serres, Member of the py Shan of Sciences ; 
General Economy and Agricultural Statistics, 
Decaisne, also M.A.S.; General Economy and 
Statistics of Mines, Mechanics, Sciences and 
Manufactures, Bineau First Engineer of Mines; 
General Economy and Statistics of Public Works, 
Franqueville, First Engineer of Roads and 
Bridges; General Economy and Statistics of 
Finance and Trade, Garnier Pagés ; Administra- 
tive Law, Cormenin; History of the French and 
Foreign Administrative Constitutions, Ledru 
Rollin ; Mechanics, Poncelet, M.A.S. The in- 
struction is gratuitous. Four members of the 
Provisional have thus tried to. secure to them- 
selves an honourable retreat from public busi- 
ness. 

Education in Rome.— The dismissal of the 
Jesuits from Rome will throw serious obstacles 
in the way of education. The students of the 
Collegio Germanico have exchanged their red 
gowns fora secular dress ; those of the Collegio 
di’ Nobili return to their own families, but have 
meanwhile been subject to great indignities, 
Scholastic instruction will doubtless suffer ; the 
clergy of S. Apollinari have held a meeting on 
the subject; the task assigned to them is diffi- 
cult, their course of education must not merely 
equal that of the Jesuits, but it must be com- 
mensurate with the requirements of the times. 
Indignation has not, however, stopped short at 
the Toouits ; the ominous Est Locanda has been 
also affixed at the doors of the Dominican and 
Augustin convents, and has even extended to 
Des Dames de Sacre Coeur. These ladies con- 
ducted the education of the female sex ona 

lan precisely similar to that arya wd the 
esuits in training the male sex, andindeed they 
harmonized with the Jesuits on all essential 
points. Gioberti has’ very characteristically 
designated them the Guastatrici of the Jesuits. 

The first book printed with exemption from the 
censorship of the Austrian Press, has just 
appeared at. Vienna, It gives “an account of 
the three glorious days of Austria,” namely, the 
13th, 14th, and 15th of March, and is intended 
by the author, Mr. Schall, to commemorate those 
events which tended to obtain for Austria the 
privilege of unshackled freedom of mind and 

ublic opinion through the medium of the 

ress. , 

The Polish Language.—The Emperor of Austria 
has instituted a Professor’s chair for the Polish 
language at the Universities of Vienna, Prague, 
and Olmiitz, where instruction in that lan e 
will in future be imparted five hours a week. 
Previous to admission a very strict examination 
has to be passed through. 

Donizetti the celebrated composer died on the 
9th at Bergamo after a severe illness of six days ; 
haying previously lived for a considerable time 
in a state of imbecility. He is said to have com- 
posed sixty-six operas, 

Thomas Cole, American Artist.—The Literary 
World of New York records the death of Thomas 
Cole, at Catskill, after a slight indisposition. It 
speaks most highly of his private chararacter, 
and with regard to his works as an artist, ob- 
seryes that in him ‘the world of American Art 





may be said to have lost its foremost man. The 
influence which he exerted upon it was power- 
ful. as it was beneficial; the originality of his 
conceptions, and the truthfulness of his delinea- 
tions, made him at once the founder of a national 
landscape school, and the best interpreter of the 
teachings of American nature. But (it adds) 
he has been snatched away while yet a young 
man, at the very turning point of his career, 
just as his national fame promised to expand 
into a world-renown. His place will long, we 
fear, remain unfilled amongst us. We look 
about in vain for the t who shall present us 
with other epics like Tue Voyage or Lirg, and 
Tue Course oF Empire, or who shall complete 
the great Christian m, THE Cross AND THE 
Wor .p, the fourth picture of which stands now 
unfinished on his easel.” 

Prussian Publications.—The barricades have 

produced many novelties, but none less expected 
than—ajest book! It is published this morning 
under the title of the Berliner Witzhagel. It pur- 
ports to bea collection of the good things said 
during the conflict and after it. Not a few of 
them turn, strange to say, on the cowardice or 
stupidity of the conquering party, balanced by 
some hits at the formality and stiffness of the 
Soldateska, which appear to be of older date. 
Much cannot be said for the ‘ hail-shower’’ of 
brilliancy ; the German Joe Millers expend most 
of their genius in the title-page.— Times’ Berlin 
Correspondent. 








ORIGINAL 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


PROVERBS AND POPULAR SAYINGS FOR THE MONTH 


OF APRIL, 


THE nightingale and cuckoo sing both in one month.* 
Timely blossom, timely ripe. 
April showers bring milk and meal, 
April fools—or gowks.+ 
Sweet as an April meadow 
To smell of April and May.¢ 
Black-Cross Day. 
April showers, 
Bring Summer flowers. 
April weather— 
Rain and sunshine, 
Both together. 
In April a Dove’s flood, 
Is worth a king’s good.|j 
The bee doth love the sweetest flower,~ 
So doth the blossom the April shower. 
The Cuckoo comes in Aperill 
And stays the month of May; 
Sings a song at Midsummer, 
And then goes away. 
—Wiltshire. 
In the month of Averil, 
The gowk comes over the hill, 
In a shower of rain + 
And on the——of June, 
He turns his tune again. 
—Craven. 
On the first of Aperill, 
You may send a gowk whither you will. 
On Lady-day the later,++ 
The cold comes over the water. 


* When ye nyghtegale synges, ye wodes waxen grene, 
Lef ant gras ant blosmes sprynges in Averyl y wene. 
—Wright, Lyric Poetry, bb 

+ i.e. People sent on idle errands, 

t i.e. al youth and courtship.—Merry Wives of Wind- 

sor, iii. 2. 
2 St. Mark’s Day, 25th April. 
|| The Dove is a river parting Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire. It is considered the Nile of those two counties. 
1 Garland of Goulden Roses, printed for the 
Percy Society, p. 51. 

++ The sixth day of April. 

M.A.D. 





THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre—On Saturday the per- 
formance of the Lucrezia Borgia enabled us tu 
hear Cruvelli in another part, and one that gave 
her scope for exhibiting greater variety than 
hitherto; to our notion is the most success- 
ful effort she has made; the music does not 
encourage that disposition to scream upon high 
notes in order to give orce, as when singing 


against the full sway of the band in Verdi’s 
music ; her singing is therefore kept more eyen 
and more musical; the music of her part in 
Lucrezia is not easy exactly, and requires great 
dramatic style, yet we may say that * 
Cruvelli conquered the difficulties, and gave.us 
a very pleasing and interesting example of the 
part. e new contralto, Mlle, Schwartz, 
made her début in the part of Orsini, with very 
good success; her voice is not powerful, and 
seems to suffer both from nervousness and 
fatigue, the indispensable accompaniments of g 
continental journey in these. times; when she 
has become more used to the large theatre, and 
gains confidence, she will improve. She was 
encored in the well known “ i segretto,”” which 
she sang very eae Gardoni was excellent in 
Gennaro,— splendidly dressed, he looked and 
sang the part well; the ‘di pescatore” wag 
especially nicely executed. Lablache, in the 
Duke Alfonso, reminded us of former days as he 
thundered out his vengeance in the fine sceng 
“ Vieni la mia vendetta,’ which in its way is 
one of the very finest pieces of dramatic singing, 

At the first grand concert of sacred and clas: 
sical music on Monday, a selection from Rossini's 
Stabat, with other vocal music by the company 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and pianoforte play- 
ing by Thalberg, afforded us a great treat, 

ith regard to the Stabat, we regretted that 
some of its finest pieces were omitted, such as 
the “fac ut portem’” for the contralto, . the 
splendid quartett, unaccompanied, * guando cor- 
pus,” and the final Amen chorus, one of the finest 
fugue compositions ; we have however to praise 
the performance of Cruvelli, inthe ‘‘inflammatus,” 
and Mlle. Vera; of Belletti, in the “pro 
catis’’ ; Gardoni, in the “ cujus animam,’’ which 
he sang with great credit to himself, and good 
effect. Praise to the great Lablache’s grand 
singing with the chorus would be superfluous, 
In the miscellaneous selection we were pleased 
to hear Coletti, in Mercadante’s “ Liete voei,” 
and Mile, Vera, in Gluck’s delightful air “che 
Jaro senza Eurydice,’ from Orfeo, which she 
sang ~xceedingly well. Mlle. Schwartz, too, 
gaired gveat applause from her singing of'a 
moiceau from Mercadante’s ‘‘ Donna caritea;” 
The wo for basses, by Meyerbeer, is a very 
striking composition, it was very cleverly sung 
by Lablache, Coletti, and Belletti;—but now 
come we to the gem of the evening, Thalberg’s 
playing of the C minor concerto (Beethoven), 
—this was truly an “ interpretation” of a great 
man’s meaning, and in conjunction with the 
admirable playing of the band, it was a most 
beautiful and charming performance, — such 
skill, such exquisite delicacy and thought dis- 
played in the treatment, must delight every 
listener; we could find but one fault, and that 
was with the clarionet and the German horns, 
which were not quite in tune; and for trumpet 
passages, nothing can equal the old silvery-toned 
trumpet as used at the Philharmonic. Three of 
the “ lieder ohne vorte,’’ of Mendelssohn, , were 
also beautifully played by Thalberg. The 
band gave us the fine symphony in A minor, 
dedicated to Queen Victoria by Mendelssohn, in 
magnificent style; and the whole concert gave 
great satisfaction to the audience. 

The second concerton Wednesday morning was 
very fully attended, and was, in some respects, 
more successful. Thalberg played the Beethoven 
concerto in E flat with the orchestra, and aduo 
by De Beriot with Hermann the violinis 
in the most finished manner. M. Hermannis 4 
very tasteful player, touching the instrument with 
great delicacy and very sweet tone. ‘The band 
gained great applause for their excellent playing 
of the Beethoven Symphony in D, and the 
overture to Anacreon. ‘The vocal music coi 
sisted principally of a selection from La Favorite, 
which, indeed, formed the-first part of the com- 





cert. Mile, Cruyelli sang the celebrated scons 
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from Der Freischutz, ‘‘ Softly sighs,”’ in the Ger- 
man, and with great taste and feeling. We could 
imagine she was 2 German, both from the suit- 
ableness of the music to her style, and the pains 
which she took to exhibit one of the finest vocal 
eompositions of ‘her great countryman, Weber. 

Covent Garden— Royal Italian Opera.—A grand 
eoncert was given on Tuesday evening, at which 
the whole of Rossini’s Stabat was sung as the 
first part, followed by a miscellaneous selection 
of-vocal and instrumental music, in which 
Emile Prudent, the French pianist, made his 
first appearance. We have really nothing to 
say but the fullest word of praise for the per- 
formanee of the Stabat; it was truly grand and 
beautiful, and afforded us complete satisfaction. 
The'“cujus animam,’’ by Mario; the recitative 
atidchorus, “‘ Vidit suum dulcem Natum,” by Tam- 
butini; the “ inflammatus,” by Grisi; the “fac 
wt portem,” by Alboni; and the fine canon 
“quando corpus,” by them all, forma collection 
of beauties which, in their style, have never 
becit surpassed, and will never be forgotten by 
these’ who had the good luck to hear them. 
Inthe second part, Persiani delighted us with 
the Perche non ho del Vento,’’ from Lucia, and 
Grisisang a duet with Alboni, “ Sappi che un 
rio dovere’’ (Rossini), with the most charming 
finish of singing. Mde. Castellan, Ronconi, 
Marini, Rovere,'and Tamburini, also contributed 
to make the concert-worthy of this remarkable 
opera company. 

The* band played the overtures to Zampa 
(Herold), and Les Deux Journées (Cherubini), in 
the most # sysee manner, The Zampa was en- 
cored, e chorus gaye us “a touch of 
their quality’ in the remarkable chorus of 
Dervishes (Beethoven) lately sung at the Phil- 
harmonic with so much applause. Prudent, 
whose music we have for some time heard here, 
played’ his Souvenirs de Beethoven, from the 
Kreutzer Sonata, and a fantasia on airs from 
Sonnambula, He is a fine executant, but we 
could see nothing beyond that in his per- 
formance, His style is complicated and noisy, 
without an attempt at expression. He fell into 
the common fault of playing his own composi- 
tions, an error by which a fine player probably 
deprives himself of reputation, and his audience 
‘ofplessure. The concert afforded a great treat 
both ‘to amateurs and professors, and was re- 
ceived throughout with enthusiastic applause. 
Acall for God save the Queen after the Stabat, 
was responded to instanter by the whole force 
ws: company, Grisi and Alboni taking the 


VARIETIES. 

Mr. Macready.—‘* When some graceful actor 
leaves the stage,” there is always a public gaze 
tothe wings, and an anxiety to know what is 
The oa about oe pass behind ee side scenes, 

ec ppearance of our greatest 
artist has uced this curiosity at tai boenent 
time, and we 


have endeavoured to. possess our- 
selves of the means to satisfy it. Mr. Macready 
saunounced for six nights at the Marylebone 


and will probably play one night at 
the Haymarket for the Riddons” Monument 
Fund. In the first week of he pur- 
Poses sailing for America, to make a short tour, 


amd pay farewell visits through the great cities 
where he Was 80 enbunlactioall 8 


;| this last lot of the day was 


aoe 


Mr. Dickens, Mr. Buckstone, Captain Chappel, 
R.N., in amusing speeches, kept the company in 
great good humour. The chairman spoke elo- 
quently in the cause of a National Drama, and the 

irs of this associa tion were described as being 
in a flourishing condition. 

The Artists’ Benevolent Fund,—The 39th Anni- 
versary Dinner, at Freemasons’ Tavern, Mr. H. T. 
Hope in the chair, was but thinly attended : the 
conditions of the times are not favourable to the 
liberal Arts or liberality. Supported, however, 
by Messrs. Cabbell and Dodd, M.P’s., Sir W. 
Ross, D. Roberts, R. Reinagle, and other eminent 
Artists, Messrs. H. Solly, Mann, J. Dickenson, 
and other constant friends to the Institution, 
the day passed off well; and, considering all 
things, a fair amount of subscription was 
announced, Somewhat of the languishing of 
the Fund may, we fear, be attributed to a want 
of care or activity in pursuing the needful 
business details: for instance, one of the stewards 
for this anniversary was invited as a guest, and 
to his surprise, found his name in the list, being 
the first intimation he had received of his 
official situation, and consequently the duties 
entailed upon it were unperformed. The absence 
of many of the leading officers was also to be 
regretted. Names without services are not only 
seldom too good, but generally do much harm. 

Nimroud.—We are glad to hear that a box 
containing the paper impressions of the sculp- 
tures at Nineveh, Koynjuict, &c., made by Mr. 
Layard, have arrived at the British Museum. 
Mr. Layard is at present actively engaged in 
writing his journal of his residence, and his 
drawings of the monuments of Assyria are ex- 
pected to be published in the course of the next 
two years. 

The Comet,—Astronomers differ about the 
comet expected by some to appear in the present 
year, and are of opinion that there is an error in 
the calculations; among them is Mr. Forster, 
who, in a small treatise on comets, gives a long 
catulogue of nearly all the known comets, and 
asserts that oe appearance of these pheno- 
mena was succeeded by some catastrophe, either 
local or general. Mr. Forster cites for example 
the comet which immediately preceded the uni- 
versal deluge, and that wm | appeared towards 
the epoch of the famine in Egypt, mentioned in 
the Bible. 

Sale of the late Mr. Hughes's Pictures.—In these 
stirring and exciting times, when the mind is 
kept on the constant stretch by revolutions and 
anarchy, by rumour of war abroad, and by fears 
of meetings at home, any harmless and quiet 
employment is a pleasing relaxation, and we 
found both amusement and relief by a stroll in 
at Christie and Manson’s on Friday and Satur- 
day, in the sale of the pictures of the late Mr. 
J. N. Hughes, of Winchester; those of the 
smaller value were brought forward on the first- 
named day, still, many good pictures amongst 
them, probably owing to the unsettled state of 
men’s minds, must be said to have gone at low 
- Lot 25, T. Stoddart, Rescue of James 

- from a tumult, 95 gs.; 26, a beautiful bit, 
Smirke, Earl of Albemarle, at the seige of 
Lisle, 7 gs. ; 46, another Smirke, 93 gs.; 52, a 
pleasing but injured Ruysdael, was knocked 
down far below its value, at 153 gs.; 59, the 
Chateau of Teniers, 213 gs.; 60, copy of the Il 
Giovine Suonatore of Raffaelle, 143 gs.; 62, 
Pannini, Roman ruins, a nice picture, 133 gs. ; 
74, a portrait of Nell Gwynne, from the Straw- 
berry-hill collection, £7 10s. ; 78, a charming sea- 
piece, by Brooking, 15 gs.; 86, Theod. Bernard, 
portrait of Sir Thomas Wentworth, 142 gs.; 
103, a life-like head of *Charles I., by Hanne- 
man, 183 gs. ; for lot 104, the very characteristic 
rtrait of Woollet, the engraver, by American 
tewart, the biddings were ae and 

y knocked 





down at 70 gs, On Saturday, the pictures were 


of a higher class, and made correspondingly 
higher prices. Lot 107, Lawrence, portrait of 
Dr. Moore, in Reynolds’s style, very bold, made 
47 gs.; and lot 108, the delicious study of Rom- 
ney, Lady Hamilton as Cassandra, 86 gs.; 109, 
a small upright, but spirited Wilson, 183 gs.; a 
beautiful copy of MRaffaelle’s Madonna della 
Sedia, went at the low price of 41 gs.; the ex- 
ecution of this careful imitation of the original 
cost Mr. Hughes 300 pounds, exclusive of the 
elaborate frame, imitated also; 115, Sasso Fer- 
rato, head of the Virgin, 364 gs.; 120, Neefs 
and Franks, Interior of Antwerp Cathedral, a 
brilliant little picture, went for 35 gs. ; 127 and 
128, Bern, Lanini, two beautiful heads, for 132 
and 16 gs.; 129, a sweet little Ruysdael, a wood 
scene, 60 gs.; 130, a highly-finished picture, 
Gonzales, 42 gs.; 134, a Terburg, a lady. in 
corset and hood, 20 gs., was amongst one of the 
cheapest of the sale where none: were too dear, 
The Canalettis, lots 137 and 138, sold for 100 
and 101 gs., the last the preferable picture ; 144, 
Reynolds, his own portrait, 54 gs.; 146, ‘Tur- 
ner, Whalleybridge, a splendid and luminous 
view, all sunshine, 295 gs.; 146, Reynolds, 
theory of painting, 68 gs.; 147, Turner, sea 
view in his early style, 565 gs.; 148 and 149, 
Wynants and Wouvermans, two excellent and 
pleasing pictures, 91 and 92 gs. ; 150, Jan Steen, 
rustic wedding, 38 gs.; 161, Wouvermans, 
group of travellers, 52 gs. The Cuyps, as they 
are called, lots 132, 141, and 145, brought res- 
pectively 18} gs., 70 gs., and 60 gs., and not a 
very low price either for such Cupys... The 
Teniers, 153, Le Bonnet blanc, made 29 gs, 
That at 158, Le Roy boit, 61 gs.; and 160, the 
Village Mill, 225 gs. A Wouvermans lot 164, 
grey and bay horse, standing near a tree, brought 
102 gs., and a great bargain; 156, A. Ostade, 
an interior, a singular and very beautifully 
managed picture, brought 370 gs. ; 157, W. Van 
de Velde, Dutch fishing boats, an exquisite pic- 
ture, rather small, 160 gs. We now come to 
161, Cuyp, a Chateau in ruins, on the bank of a 
river, &c,; this, though rather small, was deci- 
dedly the gem of the collection, and was knocked 
down at 710 gs. It is a pity to detract from 
anything so beautiful, when all is sunshine, 
harmony, and repose, but we could not but be- 
lieve that the outline of the mountain was more 
harshly depicted than is usual with this exqui- 
site master. Last came on the Fairfax and other 
portraits, which went off at extremely good 
prices : lot 164, Ferdinand, Lord Fairfax, 18 gs. ; 
166, a good Oliver Cromwell, by Walker, 18 gs. ; 
170, a beautiful Henrictta Maria, by Walker, 
24 gs.; and Sir Thomas Fairfax, 12} gs. The 
produce of the sale was a little over £5160. 

Diorama, Regent’s Park.—A new and beau- 
tiful diorama was, on Thursday, opened to 
private view. It is a remarkable view, or rather 
a succession of views, of Etna, with striking 
changes and effects, exemplifying the progress 
made by M. Daguerre in this style of art, and 
carried out by his pupil M. Diossi. 

The Illustrious Unknown,—An advertisement 
appears in the newspapers, dated from Dolly’s 
Chop-house, with Mr. Jones in the chair, for a 
subscription to immortalize the ** brilliant talents 
and eminent services to his country,” of Mr. E, 
W. Richard. The subscribers, from theirnames, 
seem all to belong to Wales ; and it may account 
for our ignorance that we are not of the Princi- 
pality. 

To Drunkards,—There is (if genuine and not 
a hoax) an advertisement offering the prize of a 
hundred guineas for the best essay on the effects 
which intoxicating liquors produce on, the 
health; and, as “‘ he best can paint them who 
has felt them most,” we would recommend the 
subject to the most intemperate and drunken 
scribes in London, A sober author could stand 
no chance. ree 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Adam's History ofthe Seasons, square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
— peer of Ancient History, 4th edition, 12mo, 
<a 's (Sir T. Fowell) Memoirs, by his Son, 8vo, cloth, 
aS Recollections of Northern India, post 8vo cloth, 


Cogez'e LH o Y Past, the Present, and the Future, 
ont > 2nd edition, 8vo, cloth, 20s. 
Creasy's Account of Eton College, pout & ars, cloth, 4s. 

” Memoirs of a Physician, royal cloth, 5s. 
a “eh e’s (John, LL.D.) Lectures on the Bie 18mo, cloth, 


i Posthumous Works, with Memoir, 8vo, cloth, 


cat Soibive UE) pata Years’ Residence in Italy, 


"s Shilling Bee Book, 2nd > ey 12mo, cloth, 1s, 
“Conversations, 7th 12mo, cloth, 3s. 
"(Geo,). Freighter’s. Guide, o, 5th edition, 12mo. 


“Notes by Girdlestone and Osborne, 12mo, 
sae ye foratch ip he Ag cloth, 4s, 


vols, post 
Jane Bytes 3 ene ee cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 
Keunsway's Maninal of Baptism, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 
Mahon’s (Lord) Life of Belisarius, 2nd edition, post 8v0, 


Martineau’ 's Eastern Life, Saw port Soviet. $1 lls. 6d. 
wep abi. Sonlter; or, Reading Associations 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND» 
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Thursday nex april 27, 1548, the particulars Sf which will be be 
duly Napounte’: 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
The Directors have honour to tyr ey that on TUESDAY 
py gen be performed for the first time this season, 


TA DONNA DEL LA LAGO. 
Malcom: 
Albina . 
Giaeomo V. 
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Rnor 7 ime 


ciets lenee TAGLIATION, 8h 
LDI ino L iG! MEI, Signor GOR I - BETTI and 


i = y —— Music, and Conductor, Mr. COSTA. 
conclude the of 
LE DIABLE A QUATRE. 
Malle. HELIN Mea MMET, Madlle THIERRY Madle, HONOME, 
Madiie O'RRYAN. Malic’ LEOPOLDINE Bi shuss Mdile. OE- 
LESTE STEPHAN, M. GONTIER, M. P and M. 
GRAND EXTRA NIGHT, 
The Directors of the oyel hella’ Sera have 2 the honour 


announce, that a Gi 
py > performed for th 


Thursday, April 27, = ft. 
io IL DON ¢ GIO ‘ANNI, 
ith the combined effect of the Triple Orchestraané 
Zerlina > tt Madame PERSTANE 
Elvira: : Madile. CORBARI.— 
Don Octavio . Signor MARI 
Don Leporelio . Signor T. - 
S cicnd ‘PAGLIAFICO. 

Il Ti Commandatore 8) 
tude with a DIV! etuenicmtt in which all ‘rBas 
efi rtistes of the Ballet will a viz. Madille. 
FABBRI, Madile. MELINA MARM THIERRY, Madlle. 
STEPHAN, Me "Madile. ‘HONORE, 


to the Pit, 6s. 
Amphitheatie Stalls, 5s. 
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To the New One 2s. 64. 
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Tickets. Tae 
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o’Clock, and at the principal L' AN -y and Music-sellers. 
- ROBERT-HOUDIN.—ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
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he tere a DIN, (of the Palais Royal, Paris,) 
jUES, at the St. James’s Theatre. 
on Ma 
eeemey, Thursday, and 


Boxes and 
MITOHRLU’S Hoy Roya! Library, 33, Old Bond-street. 


(FRIST as NORMA, Jenny Lind in the character 
Pope Fi ‘Henry ¥iL, and James T, the Herops Hardinge snd 
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Gough the whole in new dresses, got up for the 
from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10 D and 
i Napoleon Room. 6d.—Madame Loi 
“ This is one of ,the best exhil 
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ag Bazaar, Raker Street. ' 
metropolis.”—The Times. 
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* Spiritoally Reviewed, new edition, 12mo, | Man 


eloth, 
Ormerod's (Dr. BE. L.) Observations on Fever, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
ho Sag Napoleon: French 
“and Is. 6d 
's Poetical’ Works, 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; sewed, 
owt ‘Téacher's Manual, 18m 12mo, eloth, 3s. 
Britain, 8yo, cloth, lds. 
oo Elisha, 18en 18mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
siplers (ota (Montague) Memoirs, by Drummond, 8vo, cloth, 
a (J. H.) Oriental Interpreter, royal 8vo, cloth, 
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author of “ From. Oxford 1, "Some," 
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OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 
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WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Aasist. Sec, 
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NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
. New vendy; in one thick volume 8yo. gilt edges, price 21s. 
Trayeller, | IIT. Authorship by Choice. 
t1T¥: the Prcaa” Johnson. 
" Burke and Reynolds: Dra- 
i. matist, Novelist, and Poet. 
Br JOHN FORSTER. 


ith.” 


With Forty Onictxat Dzsions engraved on wood, 
London: uar & E 1L_Bouverie Street ; 
a leniens Reapgees ¢ Puts tert = 





PAE ORIENTAL INTERPRETER AND 
URY OF EAST INDIAN KNOWLEDGE. By J. H. 
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Published by J. Madden, Leadenhall Street. 
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By FRANKS S. wanen es a Volunteer. 
With @ Map of the Route, and Table of the Distances traversed. 
sfO8 , Price 3s. cloth, lettered. 
Hodson, Clifford's Inn-passage, Fleet Street. 





Additions, fep. 8vo, cloth, price 28. 
SUGGESTIVE I HINTS | nel IMPROVED 
vet Racker ot For the use of Schoolmasters and 
eaters ag ~—— 





Ay dein Crane and Exercises on each R ie, 
ofall eee ce te nd 
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nal Manuscript, and 
one with Portraits, &c., 


SECRETARY TO THE ADMIRALTY IN THE 


EDITED BY LORD BRATEROMEE, 


The authority of Pepys, as an historian and illustrat 


of a 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW ‘PUBLICATIONS... - 2 


§ —_—___ 
87] for immediate  frecree phat a New and Revised Edition, with Numerous Pi 
additional Notes, te. be completed in-Six y: 
ce 10s, 6d. each, the First of which is just ready, ° 


‘DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS; F RS: 


pandpiont from tha . e 
. post 8vo, 


REIGNS OF CHARLES Il, AND JAMES 419") °° 


Pe 
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Ps so fully acknowl edged by every scholar and critic, that it is now scare 
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picture of society and manners, to be found in the literature of any nation. 


the restored p 
in antiquarian an 


s so much desired, with such additional annotations as have been ¢ 
historical knowledge during the last twenty years, will doubtless be regarded.as one of the me, 


tion of the seventeenth stant bene 
necessary even to remind the reader teader of . 


the most complete and trustworthy Tenner events; and the most agreeable — 


A New Edition of Kap oe 
for by on vast advances: 


important, as well as most agreeable, additions that could be made to the library of the general reader. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
REPUBLICAN FRANCE, 
FROM 1790 to 1798. 

BY DR, MILLINGEN, 

AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES OF MEDICAL EXPERIENCE.” 
1 Vol. 10s. 6d. bound (Just Ready). 


The SECOND PART of KING 


ARTHUR. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW TIMON.” 
(Just nn ty 
“King Arthur is likely to win the admiration of all who have 
tical feeling and role It ab tales up a great subject, evolv- 


g its national interest.”—. 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 

LIves OF - 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND,, 
Is NOW NEADY, 

EMBELLISHED with a PORTRAIT piste A [ORESS, ts. 

AND SUBSCRIBERS ARE R 
TO COMPLETE THEIR SETS WITHOUT D a 
SEVENTH EDITION OF “ 
The CRESCENT and the lo PROD. 


BY ELIOT. WARBURTON, ESQ. 
NOW READY. 
In 2 Vols, with Mlustrations, my. tous 


waa sve” 





y #rex 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great. Marlborough Street. 





MR. JAMES’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, post 8v0; 


SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON; 


OR, LAUREL WATER. 
BY GP. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Author of “The Convict,’ ‘* Russell,” &ec. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, 


AND CO., 65, CORNHILL, 





In 4 vols. 8yo, price £3 3s., the Seccnd Edition of 


CH ecounses INSTITUTES: a Series of 
and TRACTS, selected, arranged systemati- 
cally, and illustrated with NOTES. ; * 
By Pied oa oe Deterie-subchgasciry D.D., 
Late Rector of Buxted with Uckfield, 8 ant formerly Master 
of Trinity College, Gambriage 
This work is designed to be subservient to as Religious soon 
of a liberal Education phn the Upper Classes and the Learned 
fs arg The Selections r the followi ate 
: VOL. I. Evidences 0 “e on Natural Law— 


ty. ie ag 
VoL. III. bani Seep aed Civil and iW? Po ery 
‘on-Comformity. Be’ are chy 4 the follo 
ing Wri ters: Dr. Isaac Barrow— scomy Taylor—Dr. South 
—_—- i. Buller Baxter—urke—Bp. ewell—Lord Clarendon 


Rivingtons, St. Paui’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place, 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor (uniformly printed), 


ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; or, 
Lives of Eminent Men, connected with the History of * = 

land, from the commencement of the Reformation 
Revolution. Selected, and ee with NOTES. Third Edition 
enlarged. In 4 vols. 8yo. £3 3s. 





In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d, the Third Edition of 


TRUTH WITHOUT PREJUDICE, 
Rivingtons, §t. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


EARLY INFLUENCES. Second Edition. 
3s. 6d. 





In emall 8vo, price 4s. 64 


ATION of the TEN COM- 
» considered as the RULE of CHRISTIAN 


By W. VICKERS, M.A., Archdeacon of Salop. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 


AN EXPL 





SEVENTH VOLUME OF MR. SLADE’S SERMONS. 
In 12mio, price 6s, the Seventh Volume of 
| pure z PAROCHIAL SERMONS, preached 
a tag the Rev. JAMES SLADE, Ma. 2 
Viear of Bolton and Canon of Chester, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Plate.’ 





Of whom may be had the former volumes, price 6s- each, 


HENGSTENBERG ON THE PROPHECIES, BX THE REV 
T. K. ARNOLD. 


In one Volume 8vo, (containing 700 closely printed rice fe. 
(HE CHRISTOLOGY of the-OLD Ae 
MENT, and COMMENTARY on the MESSIANIC: . 
TIONS of the PROPHETS. be HEN 
Abridged from the Translation of Dr. Reuel Keith. 
By the Rev. T. 
Rector of Tansee, aaa late. KEACURYER sRKOL 
“In this work we lewd ~ Ameo of an in 
spon ents distinct not primal the ver manen ee: ee 
Senet bg ahd 
rule of interpretation.’ mbdstor’s Preface. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place... ns 


Seth ani 
oo enmen 





THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF ENGLAND . us 
Now ready, 7 vols. 8vo, 102s. 
[Re LIVES OF THE LORD CHAN- 


CELLORS OF ENGLAND. From thé Earliest ‘Times tov the 
Death of Lord Eldon in 1838. By Lonp Camrzrtu. 


*,* The work may now be obtained; in eee ne irene 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street: z 


MRS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK! 
On the Ist May bk aoe ready for ee Part I.,° 


GOCIAL DISTINCTION ; or, HEARTS and 
*Timbeilished “The W Two myttenaa em “Fema rem 
he ta rs Society. n 
Pema ary cocdiy ing Part vill sete Forty-Eight Pages ot Letter. 


London : J. and F. Tallis, 100, 6t.Johh Street; 
and all Booksell 





jon 
eS 





;DAGUERREOYFE. 
1s., Part I, 


PHOTOGENIC SANT tate wy Rey. 
BINGHAM, being a Compléte P 7 a a Pe 
Ee A. SBE Renae Badan? 
ua ‘ae as, ew w the os ser grentand sensible to the pd] 
light. two Barts, bound cloth, pee 2s. 6d., and 
free. by post, on receipt of 5s., in ps or order, 

of the separa te parts on receipt of As. 
Geo: ge Knight and Sons, 41, Foster Lane, London. <" 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
New. Publications, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
LATE DANIEL O'CONNELL. By W. J. O'Nzu Daunt, Esq. In 
2 vols. post yo, 21s. (Early in May.) 


nee AND NOTES OF HORACE TEM- 
PAMTOS, Be Late Secretary of Legation at ———. ,In 2 vols. 


als (ianly in May.) 
THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
a Lae - ed of Family History. By Grorce Lit Caarx’ 
Post 6vo, price 10s. 6d., with a Portrait. (Early in 


THE HALF SISTERS. ANovel. By Gr- 
RaLDine E. el Author of“ Zoe ; the History of Two Lives.” 
2 Vols. post 8vo, 8vo, 16s. 


ME. BROOKE'S JOURNALS OF EVENTS 


EXPEDITION OF Eee. DIDO, 
For Ti PRESSION OF P PIRACY. Ca e Hon 
Hewxy ret, R.N. Continued to occupation et abaan by 
‘Warter K. Kutter. Third Edition. With Mapes and Views. 2 vols. 
tre, 4 Las. 


WAYFARING SKETCHES AMONG THE 
GREEKS AND TURKS, AND ON THE SHORES OF THE 
DANUBE, Bs a Gavan aa ne’ Resipent in Gresce. Post Svo, 9s. 


TRAVELS IN THE STEPPES OF THE 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. B ot 
Cuaries Dickens. ere. Cheap Edition, correc 


vised throughout, wi the Author. l'vol. suite 
be. cloth. ad 


RIENZI ;yx the Last of the Roman Eritbanes, 
seca ere neato, Mak Aor mace aes 
thor. 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. cloth. yay 7 the Ax: 


MARK WILTON, the Merchant’s Clerk. 
A Tale. By the Rev. Cuantzs B. Tayier, Author of ‘ — of 
Good Man's Life,” &c. With Tilustrations. Small 8y 


THE KNIGHT of GWYNNE. B 


Lev uthor of “ Harry Lorreque: With Forty 
“Pa L vol. 8vo, 218. ¥ 


HARLES 
it.ons by 


; By } Mr. M. A. Trrwansu, 
s Ball, Edition, with Sixteen 


‘of “ &c.Second Edi 
a In fo, 5s. plain. and 7s. 6d. Coloured. 


Perl 
drawn by the 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ES- 


a vole: pont vo. 8 ygbtiahes. By Tuomas Canirix. Third 


CHARTISM. . ie 2 Tuomas CARLYLE. “Tt 


Second Edition, post 


. PAST AND PRESENT. By Tuomas Can- 
xrtxz. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HEROES snd HERO.W 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY of FREE 
Bavernal sepeteged in relation to tutions and 


their Domestic Insti 
Policy. By W. Toansie MGuLieom, tag Me MP. 2 vols. 


ON THE CONDITION...OF 


LETTERS 
THE PEOPLE OF 
" BYO, 12s, 


rn PERTOBY ¢ OF TEN 


YEARS :. 
the Three Da: and under Louis- 
ene cng 7 vols. Gro, £1 62. ae 


LONDON : 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


Archives at Ickworth. Edited by the ion, JOE 
q ives y Right He 





New Burlington Street, April 22, 1848. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH, DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW. WORKS, 


I. 
In3 Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE RIVAL BEAUTIES, 


A NOVEL. BY MISS PARDOE, 
Author of “The Court and aoe re 
the Bakes pan. ¢ lows = ‘The City of 
omtNow ready. 
Il. 
In 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 


ENGLISH SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND 
LITERATURE, 


Comprised in a Series of Letters to the Countess 
of Ossory. 


BY HORACE WALPOLE, 
Now first printed from the Original MSS. 
Edited by THE RT. HON. R. VERNON SMITH, M.P. 


on 


KING RENE 8 DAUGHTER, 


A DANISH L¥RICAL DRAMA, BY HENRIK HERZ, 
Rendered into English Verse and illustrated by an 
Historical Sketch of the 
FORTUNES AND —— OF GOOD KING 


EARL OF ORFORD. 


BY THE HON. EDMUND PHIPPS. 
(Now ready. 
In oentenantis 10s. 64. 
A THREE YEARS’ CRUISE IN THE 
MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
BY LIEUT. BARNARD, R.N. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
; (Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


MR. _ BROOKE’ 'S LATEST JOURNALS, EDITED BY CAPTAIN 
MUNDY. 





Now Ready, with — ii Me. Beeeke, and Plates, 


‘HE LATEST EVENTS in a BORNEO, from | 





Ue OF -THE GREAT LORD ‘CLIVE. 
Rev. G. R, GUBIG, Principal Inspector of Military Schools, 
John 


eee 





This Day, a Portrait. 8vo. 
MEMOIRS of SIR RO FOWELL WELL BUXTON, 
SON, = Sane 
John Murray, Albemarle Strect. 
Now ready, 8vo, 12s. 


P meres ee, ic ett LITERATURE of 








abn mamma ei 084 SOMERVILLE. 


_ Just ready) with « Portealt, 2 vole. Feap. 8v0, 12s. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By MARY 
ean te Coal Epo At ee PM pene ay Sp of the Hea- 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





. Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. Svo. 

MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE the 
SECOND: ACCESSION, to 

CAROLINE. By iD HERVEY, Now first 





NEW WORKS. 


VIA DOLOROSA. Byt the Author of 


‘From Oxford to Rome.’ setae - Seni 


MATUTINA: MORNING READ. 
INGS, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. G. RENAUD, M.A. 
(Nearly ready, 


DISCIPLINE. By the Author of 


‘ Letters tomy Unknown —— 18mo. Un a few days: 


SHARON TURNER'S SACRED 


HISTORY of the WORLD. Edited by the Rev. SYDNEY 
TURNER. Vol. Il. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. (On Saturday next. 


The LATIN CHURCH DURING 


ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. By the Rev. H. SOAMES, M.A. 6r9, 
[Nearly ready, 


The PAST, the "PRESENT, and the 


FUTURE. By H.C. CAREY. ans 10s. 6d. 


The STATISTICAL COMPANION. 
Compiled by T. C. BANFIELD and C.R. WELD. Small 8yo. 
(On Monday next, 


Mr. TOOKE’S HISTORY of PRICES 


and the CIRCULATION, from _ to 1847 inclusive. 8y0. las. 


SKETCH of the “HISTORY of the 


LAST NAVAL WAR. “Translated by the Hon Cape, PLUNKET, 
SIDNEY HALL'S large LIBRARY 


ATLAS. New Edition. eemck” “bere 6s. each, coloured. 


ERMAN’S TRA VELS THROUGH 


SIBERIA. Translated by W. D. COOLEY, Esq. The. ee 
, 


Lieut.-Col. Sir T. “MITCHELL'S AUS. 


TRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 8yo Maps, dc. 2is, 


xii. 
Mr. F. S.. MARRYAT’S Work a 


Sete Plates, &c. 3s. 


The Chevalier BUNSEN'S Work on 
Laxctinen 2OYET ot 


Mrs. SL AT. TERS. v8 CHRONOLOGY 
SENTENTLE CHRON ew alton. 


7S, fe 


The FRATS, BXPLOITS 
CHEVALIER DE BAYAMD. 
The DOCTOR, fe. Complete in om 


Volume. Edited the Rev. 3° W. WARTER. Square cr. ty. 
Portrait, it, &e. 2is. vg iests (Nearly ready. 


Mr. FREDERIC ROWTON’S SPE- 


CIMENS + FEMALE POETS of GREAT SRITAIN. Sque 


crown 8yo. 
CAULAY'S LAYS of AN- 


Mr. 
we en the ‘ARMADA.’ New Eéitios. 
oy Hayany.) 


Yous, ta 68-7 Morocco, We. 
EPHEMERA’S (of Bell's Lift) 
yecleret, Peet 


HANDBOOK of ANGLING. New 


CRESY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 


CIVIL ENGINEERING. ro. with 3,000 Woodcus, 431 4 
. XXII. 
Dr: R. B. TODD’S CYCLOPADIA 


of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. Part XXX. 6yvo. 48.64. 


XXillI. 
Dr. E. L. ORMEROD On the PATHO- 


LOGY and TREATMENT of CONTINUED FEVER. 8vo. &. 


Lonpon: Loneman, Brown; GRuEEN, AND 
LonGMANS, 





‘rash the 
Rycaut Nig resident, ie 
Gazette Office, Number 5, Bireet, Strand, Wie hey 
of St. rt Birand the County of Mites, » 





it.22, 
Agents ~} New York, Wiley and Putnam, 101, Broadway, 





